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proved School Books! 


Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 
The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 
The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





| 
| 
| 
: 


; 


The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part II, Part III, and Practical (Part II and Part III | 


bound together.) ‘These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
provide amply for a complete Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 
well arranged, and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, f THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. ~< READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readersamd the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 


| stantial in construction, reasonable in'price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 


| pronunciation of every word is clearly indicated, ‘The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 


| the sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITGHELL’S COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 


School Series. This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most-accurate infor- 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody 
the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


Kx. H. BUTLER & CO., 
17 and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE PUBLIC.* 





BY EVA D. KELLOGG. 





HE law of inter-dependence is a benefi- 

cent one. It embraces duties and 
privileges that we do not always see clearly, 
intermixed as we are in this human mosaic 
we call Life. Every class of the world’s 
workers is dependent on every other class. 
Let us single out the one that interests us 
most—that of the feacher—and see what 
are some of the distinctive features of our 
relations with this great, outside Public, 
which sits, a self-appointed arbiter on every 
subject, holding the sword of its dreaded 
Opinion over all. 

But before considering any point of our 
relationship with the outside world, let us 
go back oi them alleand ask ourselves, 
‘¢ What are our relations with our own chil- 
dren in the every-day work in the school 
room ?’’ Why is this question necessary? 
Because it is fundamental. It is the very 
corner-stone of all we may hope or expect 
to build of a true position in public recog- 
nition and esteem. Wrong there—weak 
there—we are wrong and weak all the way 
through. Let that relation be right and 
true, and we may ask anything—claim any- 
thing—for we deserve all that can be given 
us of honor, trust, and esteem. 

What is meant by this ‘“‘right and true 
relation ’’ with one’s own children? First 
of all, we must not regard these children as 
simply pupils. And nothing seems to me so 
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destructive to that reciprocal good feeling 
and exchange of sympathies, that must exist 
between the teacher and the taught to es- 
tablish the desired relation, as to allow any 
such feeling to creep into the school room 
as shall make the boys and girls before us 
seem but machines to assist in carrying out 
some formulated plan of work, recom- 
mended to us or devised by us on general 
principles. Not a teacher before me, that 
has not felt the upsetting shock of being 
thrown from the regulation track by some 
unexpected question, that let so much light 
into the condition of that puzzled child’s 
understanding that the only thing left to do 
was to switch off from the contemplated 
course, and provide for the unlooked-for dif- 
ficulty. The teacher should always hold him- 
self ready to profit by every such indicating 
straw—that shows the current to be followed. 
The method is for the pupil, and not the 
pupil for the method. The teacher is for 
the school, and not the school for the 
teacher. The moment we accept this be- 
lief, and are willing to act upon it, our 
course with the children and our relation to 
them outlines itself. 

It is, to me, one of the most unfortunate 
things in this whole matter of education, 
that the teaching is done by those who have 
outlived their childhood, and whose stronger 
interest is naturally with those of their own 
age in life. ’Tis true, we recall our child- 
hood and youth more or less vividly, but it 
is always as a delusion that is past, The 
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little sorrows that were heart-breaking and 
crushing to us in those far-away days, now 
seem, by comparison, to be wholly out of 
proportion to their cause. The little joys, 
that for the time cast a halo over the whole 
earth, seem to us now, looking adown the 
many years of varied experience, like an 
uncertain glimpse of sunlight through the 
rifts in the shifting clouds, that somehow 
have drifted closer together since then, to 
make the gray days of our later years. Time 
and the vicissitudes of life have not only 
taken memories of childhood-life from us, 
but they have blunted our sensibilities, so 
that we do not see and feel with the children 
any more, and fail to observe the little signs 
of their growing intelligence, that, if we 
could \earn to read them aright, would be a 
surer guide to the teacher than any system 
or method ever invented. 

For what are the best known methods of 
teaching? What zs the ‘‘ New Education”’ 
of which we are constantly hearing? Only 
following after the ways of men who have 
studied the children most, and have been 
willing to be children again themselves, to 
learn how to reach and how to lead them 
forward in Nature’s appointed way. We 
have only the warmest praise for every well- 
conducted training school for teachers in 


the country—we wish there were two where 
is now but one—yet all that we shall find in 
the very best of them are the most skillful 
ways of reaching and feeding the minds of 
little children. 

Teachers, we cannot all go to training 
schools, but we can go to the fountain source 


and study the children themselves. Watch 
them when they are unconscious of it. No- 
tice them at their play. We shall get more 
hints of child-nature, and how to adapt our- 
selves to their needs in these ways than any- 
body can ever tell us, if we watch them with 
the right spirit—the child-like spirit in our- 
selves. And there is this glorious law of 
compensation coming in just here to illus- 
trate again the beauty of this law of recip- 
rocal relation. Never did a human soul 
strive to throw off the crusts of worldliness 
and egotism, and place the restless hand in 
the soft palm of a little child, to be led back 
to innocent faith and trust in Nature, with- 
out being made better for it, and a thousand 
times lovelier in character by it, and receive 
from the companionship infinitely more than 
is given to it. In all the earlier days of my 
teaching, I was accustomed to larger pupils ; 
but circumstances threw a class of little chil- 
dren under my care, and in six months I 
found I had learned more of child nature 
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than in all the higher classes of my life be- 
fore. Higher? There are no higher! 
Thank Heaven! it is coming to be under- 
stood and acknowledged that the teachers 
in our primary schools should be the choic- 
est selection of all, and that a successful 
teacher shere holds a position second to no 
other in the educational field, even though 
that other should be the President of a Uni- 
versity ! 

This is not idealizing a teacher’s work. 
But we do say in all candor, that if there is 
a single teacher who goes to her work as to 
an irksome task, and meets her pupils only 
as so many possible ‘‘ object lessons’’ to 
illustrate theories she has learned from 
books or other sources, let her settle it with 
herself once for all, that she is not only miss- 
ing the very rarest opportunities of her life 
for her own heart-cultivation, and doing an 
irreparable wrong to the children, but she 
has no moral right to stand before the pub- 
lic, asking for its recognition and honor— 
for she has no ground whereon to stand, and 
no consciousness of a reason for claiming it, 
as a member of one of the noblest profes- 
sions ever engaged in by human beings. 

Notice, we use the term ‘profession ’’ 
advisedly. A school Superintendent once 
said of a teacher in my charge, ‘‘ Miss 
Thompson has learned perfectly the ¢rade of 
teaching!’’ It struck me as the best ex- 
planation possible of the lack in this teacher’s 
work. I had sat in her room, watched her 
conscientious endeavor, observed the relent- 
less drill and its excellent sangid/e results, 
and had come away wearied with the punc- 
tiliousness of it all, and yet could scarcely 
tell what was the matter with it. The 
word ‘‘trade’’ told it perfectly. Had each 
scholar before her begn a weaver’s loom, 
she would have watched each flying shuttle 
with just the same tireless care, and with 
the same kind of intent look on her face. 
Teachers, is there not such a thing as lifting 
our work from a “rade toa profession, by 
putting the soul into it, and by recognizing 
the humanity and the divinity of the 
material we are fashioning? 

To engage in this ‘“‘high calling’’ and 
then to be ashamed of it would seem to be 
an anomaly. But it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that teachers can be found in any commu- 
nity who do not wish to be known as such 
outside their own locality. Pardon me if I 
draw on my own experience in illustration. 
A few years ago I consented to become a 
chaperon to three young lady teachers on a 
summer vacation. The mother of one of 
the trinity came to me before starting, and 
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with the most pathetic seriousness asked me 
to please not mention that her daughter 
was a teacher while away. In fact it would 
be just as well for us all if we were not 
known as teachers. I looked at the lady in 
astonishment. ‘‘Why, you forget,’’ I said, 
‘*that I am a teacher myself.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I 
know,”’ she said, ‘but then you know 
there are teachers and teachers.’’ A 
shadowy compliment that I did not accept 
at the expense of the profession. 

She then went on to explain that the 
young lady’s father was dead, and that she 
. was the only daughter in the ancestral line 
who had ever earned her own living, and 
that her future prospects need not be im- 
periled by any indiscreet disclosures. Sur- 
prised, amused, perplexed, all in one, I 
assured the scheming mamma that I should 
be willing and proud to travel from Maine 
to California as a Boston teacher—or any 
other (for that reveals the locality of this 
incident). But it was too late to change 
plans, and after a reiterated injunction from 
the young lady herself, we started in an 
observation car one lovely morning, full of 
hope, fun, and the prospect of a ‘‘ good 
time.”’ 

All went smoothly till a hot wheel stopped 


the train in an open field, radiant with 


golden rod. The gentlemen were soon out- 
side gathering it, and presently one touched 
my shoulder with, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but 
my little girl at the other end of the car 
wishes me to give you this, knowing how 
much you like it’’—presenting a mammoth 
bunch of the gorgeous flower. Puzzled as 
to who “‘ my little girl’’ was, he explained, 
‘*She is Edith ——. She is in your room 
at school.’’ A foot touched me just here 
in a nervous reminder, and before the gen- 
tleman had scarcely turned to go away, our 
young lady, with upraised hands, exclaimed 
in real distress; ‘‘ There! There! I knew 
it! Iknewit! I knew it would all come 
ovt!’’ With a look that would have anni. 
hilated her if a look could, I went to the 
little girl myself, returning with the com- 
forting assurance that the party were going 
to the same place with ourselves. 

It is needless for our purpose to follow 
that vacation experience farther, with a 
teacher who was ashamed of her vocation, 
or to tell of the contempt that grew up for 
a teacher of little children who was so far 
beneath instead of above her position that 
every annual election since that has kept 
her in her place has seemed a sin; for the 
ambitious young lady is still in the school 
room—the prince in disguise not having 
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yet appeared to rescue her from her lowly(?) 
position. 

We wish we might feel that this was a 
solitary instance of any teacher so failing to 
appreciate the dignity and scope of her 
work ; for if.there isa matter upon which 
we should like to be optimistic, it is in our 
confidence in teachers. But of the twelve 
Apostles, some there were who denied their 
Master; and how many groups of twelve 
can our profession show that have not the 
weak or falsely proud among their number? 
‘¢ The world takes us at our own estimate,’’ 
has passed into a proverb. Can we reason- 
ably hope to claim that deference and rec- 
ognition from the world that we desire, if 
we fail ourselves to look upon our work as 
an elevation in the scale of human endeavor ? 
Says Bishop Fraser, ‘‘ As to the character 
and repute of the teacher’s profession in 
America, it certainly stands very high. All 
hangs upon the teacher’s personal character 
and qualifications. As far as his profession 
is concerned, he is on a level with any- 
body.’’ Will it be doubted for a moment 
when we say that on all the round globe, 
there is not another spot where a teacher 
holds the key to social position as she does 
in America ? 

To assist in the character-training of any 
human being at the age when teachers leave 
their strongest impressions—im pressions that 
lap over into eternity—is to walk in paths 
where ‘‘angels might fear to tread,’’ but 
yet where angels could not do half as well 
as great-hearted, sympathetic humanity that 
has learned by a personal experience how to 
help—how to direct—and how to be patient 
with the failings of our common nature. If 
there is any cause for shame in connection 
with this work, it falls on the shallow, 
thoughtless, inefficient teachers themselves, 
who see in it only a daily routine of book 
recitations as a means of subsistence. 

A party of ladies were passing a school 
house while driving one afternoon, when 
one of them—a teacher—deliberately turned 
away her head. ‘‘I never look at a school 
house if I can help it,’’ she said. Why, do 
you not enjoy teaching ?’’ some one inquired. 
‘« Enjoy it! Enjoy teaching! Why,I get 
my living by it!’’ ‘To connect enjoyment 
with the means of a livelihood was placing 
the matter in a new light; yet she occupied 
a good position in one of our leading West- 
ern cities, whose schools are its chiefest glory. 
Her refreshing candor does not proclaim her 
any greater sinner than a host of others in 
the profession, who mask their dislike by a 
discreeter silence. We may all ‘‘ get our 
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living’ by this work, and we may even enter 
upon it solely with that intention ; but any 
man or woman who can associate with chil- 
dren for any length of time as their teacher, 
and not feel the growing influence of their 
constant demand upon the highest and deep- 
est resources of his or her nature to the ex- 
tent of being uplifted into an atmosphere of 
personal responsibility, and up to an ambi- 
tion to be everything they need in precept 
and example, however small may be the ma- 
terial reward, should conclude at once that 
he or she is in the wrong place, and that the 
only honorable course to be pursued is to go 
voluntarily out of that school-room door, 
to go no more in forever, and to ‘‘ get a liv- 
ing’’ in some other way. The “dollar and 
cent’’ recompense for our work is too meagre 
to be dought by it, to the neglect of that 
higher service for which no material reward 
will ever compensate. Indeed, should the 
millennium of salaries dawn to-morrow, still 
the ¢eacher must remain forever unpaid for 
that quality in her work that alone makes it 
most valuable. But let us be very sure of 


one thing, my dear friends: That teacher 
who waits for a higher salary before giving 
the best of herself to her work, never de- 
serves any higher. Whoever withholds effort 
at $25 a month, because it #s but $25, ought 
never to receive $75, for that teacher is 


overpaid already. 

We have indicated the attitude of the 
teacher toward the profession. What should 
be the reciprocal position of the profession 
toward the individual teacher, and what the 
relation of individual teachers toward each 
other? Perhaps I am wrong—I hope I am 
—but it seems to me there is less esprit de 
corps among teachers than in any other pro- 
fession. I never yet saw a gathering of 
teachers together, whether in a small local 
association or in a national convention, when 
I felt there was that willingness to take each 
other by the hand that I should be glad to 
see. Friends and acquaintances clique to- 
gether, and the stranger who needs attention 
most is forgotten or ignored. Society may 


be self-licensed to inquire into the genealogy | 


of ‘‘ grandfathers,’’ before accepting new- 
comers, but it seems to me that teachers, 
after the example of the Great Teacher 
‘‘who first taught fraternity’’ to all the 
world, should meet each other.on the com- 
mon ground of a common purpose and let 
individual preference be secondary—at least 
for the time being—to voluntary recogni- 
tion of each other as_ fellow-workers. 
There should be a spontaneous free-masonry 
among the teaching profession that should 
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constitute a reason for unconventional associ- 
ation with one another, more potent than 
passwords and as universal as the law of 
brotherhood itself. 

But not in public meetings alone is this 
association helpful and necessary. How 
much do teachers in our large cities know 
of each other? I can speak for the City of 
Boston alone in this matter for the last ten 
years. With the thousand and more public 
school teachers in the rank and file of that 
educational fortress, honeycombed with fine 
school houses, there is not one organization, 
or even an impromptu social gathering 
where teachers can meet and know each 
other. The head masters assemble once a 
month at a popular hotel and discuss—an 
elaborate dinner, for one thing—and I be- 
lieve the sub-masters are struggling into an 
imitation of this; but aside from that, there 
is not a single opportunity for teachers to 
know each other; and so they may meet 
year after year on the street going to their 
separate buildings, perhaps a mile apart, or 
elsewhere, and never become acquainted. 
A few brave spirits started a Saturday 
Evening Association in one corner of the 
city ‘‘to discuss methods for mutual im- 
provement.’’ But the principals frowned. 
‘‘When women get their heads together 
there is sure to be trouble,’’ somebody said, 
and the small beginning died out—killed off 
by official suspicion of hidden dynamite! 

The comrade spirit may be somewhat 
lacking in our profession, but we do not be- 
lieve that human nature is any more intense- 
ly human among us than in any other 
class of workers. We do not believe that 
teachers were any nearer Pandora’s box 
when the winged evils flew out to torment 
the world, than any other set of people. 
’Tis true, envy, jealousy and conceit, are in 
our camp as they steal into every other ; 
but there are armies of children there also, 
as in no other—remember that—and ¢hey 
should do much to banish the evil intruders 
by the constant reminder that their presence 
gives of the object and sacredness of our 
work, and the necessity of a clean-swept 
heart to do it well. 

After the children and each other, who 
comes next? Whom do we touch closest in 
our everyday work ? 

THE Famity! And here is where the 
country or village teacher has an immense 
advantage over those in cities, as she may 
come into closer contact with the homes 
and parents of her children. Why, my 
dear teachers! do we ever stop to consider 
that our children are what their homes make 
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them? Heredity is a force that we may 
beat against till we retire battered, worn, 
defeated. One of the greatest mistakes 
that can enter into a teacher’s calculations 
is to attempt or desire to work independently 
of the family. It may run smoothly for a 
time, but discord will surely come. There 
are so many chances of touching wrong 
notes, and when once the jangle begins, 
harmony is scarcely to be hoped for, with- 
out that most efficacious of all remedies— 
the personal presence of the teacher in the 
very midst of the home-circle, if he or she 
goes as a helpful, kind-hearted, whole- 
souled man or woman. 

Leave the feacher at the school house. 
Don’t take that office with you; that is the 
very thing they are afraid of. But if you 
have any magnetism, any social tact, any 
power of adaptation, ‘ake that, and you will 
not lose your visit, though it may seem to be 
as forbidding as in the case of an earnest 
teacher who tells a most amusing experience 
of her attempt to reason with the parents of 
a boy conspicuous in the school room for 
his absence. Entering a little, low, desolate 
room, where the mother was at the wash-tub 
in one corner, and the father sat smoking 
an old black pipe in the other, half lost in 
the dozing abstraction that belongs to this 
—vtice, she bravely seated herself and began 
a series of pre-arranged arguments, growing 
more and more eloquent as she went on un- 
interruptedly to the crowning appeal for the 
boy’s training for American citizenship,— 
when the old gentleman, looking up to her 
out of the smoke-haze, blandly said, ‘‘ They 
always did say you were a great talker,’’ 
and resumed his silence and his pipe. 

As disappointing might be found an ex- 
perience of my own in calling upon the aris- 
tocratic mother of a little girl who was 
habitually and incorrigibly tardy. I passed 
a carriage waiting at the door, with its ‘‘ coat 
of arms’’ and liveried coachman, as I climbed 
the marble steps and was most condescend- 
ingly shown to a darkened parlor by an au- 
tomatic combination of ebony and _ brass 
buttons. After a properly lengthened time, 
the lady stood majestically before me, heard 
my errand, and said: ‘* Madam, I have a 
theory in bringing up my children. I never 
wake them in the morning. I wait for Na- 
ture to do that,’’ and silently waited for me 
to retire—which I did, with shut teeth, re- 
solved that that little girl should get to 
school in season, and of her own free will, 
too, ‘‘ Nature’ and ‘‘ blue blood’’ to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I went to school 
next morning, upset my whole programme, 
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and put in a game of multiplication table 
just after the opening exercises, carrying 
along the whole thing in a furore, knowing 
that at the first recess the tardy girl would 
get.a glowing description of it. In three 
days she was in her seat at nine o’clock in 
the morning, wide-awake for the new game; 
and, after a few lapses, was able to carry 
home a perfect ‘‘ monthly report’’ for punc- 
tuality—‘‘ Nature’’ very kindly coming to 
my assistance, as she always will if we trust 
her, in the form of the child’s prevailing 
passion for a ‘‘ good time’’ over everything 
else, morning nap included. No matter at 
what end of the social scale the visit is made, 
it will surely ‘‘ tell,’’ if only in its reflex in- 
fluence on ourselves—oft-times the very 
thing of all others most needed. 

There is a great deal of work in common 
between parents and teachers, that is not 
always recognized by the teacher, but to 
which the parents respond with quick 
appreciation. They may not be thrilled 


with our last pet theories of mental develop- 
ment according to Pestalozzian principles, 
nor can we be supposed to be profoundly 
stirred with the maternal anxiety over the 
deplorable ventilation in the last new pair 


of boy’s stockings—but step out into the 
common working-ground of character-build- 
ing, and the parents must be very low down 
in the scale of cultivation that will not re- 
cognize it gratefully. Lessons in truth-tell- 
ing, unselfishness, promptness, and honor 
to parents, will rarely fail ef reaching the 
home gratitude. Touch the personal habits 
of the child by rousing a pride in personal 
neatness, and home sympathy will be alive 
at once. Why, I’ve never had such gush- 
ing notes of thanks from mothers for any- 
thing I ever did for their children as for my 
efforts for clean teeth, nails, and boots. 
Perceptive powers and ‘‘ concepts’’ may be 
far-away and vague terms to them, but to 
see the boy and girl willing to be clean and 
polished will touch a tender spot in the 
parental heart that will yield a helpfulness 
to the teacher’s demands in other things 
not so well understood as these. 

“*Only look at my boy’s boots,’’ said a 
friend the other morning, as her son of ten 
years started for school; ‘‘nothing would 
have induced him to go in that way last 
year, and yet his present teacher is consid- 
ered far superior to the other. It may be 
so,’’ she sighed, ‘‘ but little Miss Robinson 
was making a man of my boy very fast, and 
I was so sorry to have him leave her room !’’ 
Which teacher came closer into the family— 
the one who ®ok no laurels for high per- 
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centages, but made the boys more manly 
every day, or the ‘‘superior’’ one who ig- 
nored the little things that make up char- 
acter and home reputation, at one and the 
same time? Believe me, teachers, our stand- 
ing in the family is, in most cases, a truer 
test of our worth than the high figures of 
scholarship by which we dazzle our princi- 
pals and disturb our fellow teachers. 

Parents do not see enough of our school 
work. How shall we manage to get them 
into our school rooms when we are not on 
dress-parade ? 

What the children tell of our teaching 
must always be fragmentary, as seen from 
their little angles of momentary fancy, and 
taken by itself gives no just idea of the all- 
sidedness of our endeavors. 

But we must beg of them at the same 
time to not always ‘‘talk school’’ to us, but 
to try and see if we cannot talk something 
else. The school feeling is the very thing 
we want taken from us at the close of the 
day or week ; we want to think a new set of 
thoughts ; we want to feel a new set of feel- 
ings; we want to meet them as men and 
women bound together by the little ties of 
common humanity, and to laugh, enjoy and 
sympathize with the commonest details of 
everyday life. 

We do not say that the position of the 
teacher in the family should be a thousandth 
part of a degree higher than that of their 
revered minister, but we do modestly affirm 
that it should not be a thousandth part of a 
degree lower ; indeed the school-room, the 
family, and the church, seem to me a trinity 
of organization that should work harmon- 
iously together, each supplying what the 
others cannot do without. 

But a unification of these gives us, as a 
whole, that which is termed society, towards 
which the teacher hoids a relation as marked 
and important as it is peculiar and obliga- 
tory. By Society I do not mean the flutter 
of the butterfly element of humanity, danc- 
ing in the sunlight to-day, airily regardless 
of the busy bee and honey cup that 
are laying up treasures for the morrow ; but 
I mean the companionship and intercourse 
of human beings who are doing the world’s 
work. I mean the thoughtful, earnest 
people who recognize humanity and see in 
its needs, its sympathies and its inter-depen- 
dent relations the beneficient designs of the 
Creator, who so *‘ fitly framed’’ all together, 
making the harmonious working of each 
part necessary to the perfection of the 
whole. 

But with the upbuilding and uplifting 
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forces of the world’s activities, the teacher 
takes her rightful place as fitly as the planets 
keep theirs, in the revolutions of the solar 
system. If she does not take it, it is her 
own fault. If she does not fill it after 
she gets there, and is not accepted and 
welcomed as a necessary factor in the 
grand working-out of the great prob- 
lems of life, it is her own fault. Here we 
are met by the objection of the wearied 
teacher, ‘‘I have no time for society. My 
school takes all my time and strength, and 
when that work is done I must rest.’’ I 
sympathize with this as only a teacher can 
who has made this objection a hundred 
times herself. But while we are right, we 
have been wrong. So varied and numerous 
are the increasing demands made upon the 
teacher in the present ‘‘ courses of study,”’ 
that if thoroughly met, only the weariness 
of complete exhaustion can result, since, of 
all occupations, there is that in the very na- 
ture of teaching and hourly contact with 
children, that draws upon the whole being at 
the same time, as no other work does. 

If the dawn of the Educational Millen- 
nium begins to light up the hill-tops of the 
enlightened world, as is so generally pre 
dicted, we must earnestly hope the first 
effects of the ‘‘ good time coming’’ will be 
to wisely select from the overcrowded regime 
of our school studies such as shall illustrate 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ and cast off 
some of the dead weights that hold back 
progress, and sinfully absorb the teacher’s 
strength. Perhaps, after all, the surest way 
to help on the ‘‘kingdom come”’ of this de- 
sirable reformation is to enter society, and 
influence it to a consideration of these very 
questions. As to this ‘‘ res#,’’ it comes in 
steering right out of our everyday channel 
into the broad ocean of human contact, 
communication and sympathies. We need 
to ‘* speak’’ other crafts, inquire into their 
destination, cargoes and sailing time—to dip 
flags, exchange salutes, and get new inspira 
tion as we pass by under full sail and flying 
colors—and yet always listening for the sig- 
nal of distress from some unfortunate mari- 
ner, half-wrecked over there in the merciless 
waves of critical censure, and ready always 
with the life-boat of helpful sympathy in 
this uncertain voyage of life. 

_ The teacher needs the contact with so- 
ciety to give 4readth, and to offset the inev- 
itable tendency to narrowness and autocracy 
that comes from standing every day before 
children, accepted by them as an ultimatum 
of authority, and well-nigh of infallibility. 
A character must be marvelously well-bal- 
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anced not to be injured or warped by this 
natural homage, as continuous as the drop 
of water that wears a way into the stone at 
last. We acquire a conceit of tone and a 
pedantry of manner of which we are wholly 
unconscious. ‘‘I can tell a teacher as far as 
I can see one,’’ we have all heard quoted, 
and it is not pleasant to hear. We shrink 
from it because of what it implies. We 
don’t like to have the seacherisms pointed 
out ; we deny them, and feel resentful over 
it. Better far stop and see if there is not 
some truth in it. Are we not more intoler- 
ant of contradiction, for instance, because 
we never hear it or allow it in the school 
room? Have we not acquired a precise 
‘* prunes-and-prisms’’ way of speaking, be- 
cause of our constant habit of correcting 
others? Do we not unconsciously speak in 
a tone of authority, and with an air of ‘‘set- 
tling things ?’’ As we carry these out into 
the world in their conspicuousness, they 
neither impress, convince, nor win people— 
they rather amuse and repel. 

Allow me to relate a little incident here 
that left a lasting impression with me. Up- 
on arriving at one of our Northern watering 
places, our train was met by a bevy of 
bright youug girls who had come to meet 
another of their number, and as they seized 
upon her in the impetuous young-girl fashion 
to carry her off, they began to describe to 
her the situation. ‘‘Oh, we have perfectly 
lovely times,’’ said one. ‘‘ Such an one is 
here, and Mr. So-and-so has come, and it is 
just splendid! Besides, there is a Miss 
Jameson here who is just as jolly as she can 
be. She is a teacher—they say—but you 
will like her for all that! You would never 
know she was one.’’ And they d on 
out of hearing. I walked slowly behind, 
saying to myself,—‘‘ but you will like her 
for all that!’’ I’ve said it to myself a 
hundred times since, my dear teachers, and 
now I hand it over to you, to see if you can 
imagine what idea of a teacher this ingenu- 
ous young girl conveyed, by the honest 
defence of one teacher, not knowing another 
was hearing her. What was the concept 
of a teacher in this young girl’s mind, that 
she should be so much surprised to find one 
companionable ? 

I often wonder why some other profession 
is not interrogated as is ours, in conversa- 
tion. Fancy a lawyer, during a social call 
or visit, answering these questions, ‘‘ Have 
- you many clients now?’’ ‘‘Do you like to 
practice law?’’ ‘*Do you not get very 
tired ?’’—or a minister in his round of parish 
calls, ‘‘ Do you like to preach?’’ ‘*Do you 
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not get very tired of writing sermons ?’’ 
The absurdity is no more marked in these 
cases than in the usual would-be-kind at- 
tempts at conversation with teachers by the 
ordinary entertainer. We have heard it 
said that this has grown out of the inability 
of the teacher to talk anything else. 

At the risk of treason to the sisterhood, 
I must give one true instance bearing di- 
rectly upon this accusation. A _ literary 
lady, probably well known to most of you, 
invited eight lady teachers in her own dis- 
trict to a lunch. It was most zsthetically 
given, and as much respect shown to each 
teacher as if she had been the greatest lit- 
erary favorite of the time. School was not 
once referred to, but as it was just the time 
when Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of Asia’’ was 
being read by the public, she naturally 
turned to that for conversation. Seven of 
the eight had never heard of it, and the 
eighth had never read it, and she came to 
me next day inquiring if it was written by 
the Arnold of Rugby fame in England, and 
whether it had anything to do with Geog- 
raphy. And yet these eight ladies were 
bright, intelligent women, some of them 
superior teachers, but they were going 
straight ahead on their single parallel of lat- 
itude, and had no time for reading the 
papers or other books. Think you the dis- 
comfiture of silence would have fallen on 
that company had school methods or per- 
centages been mentioned ? 

Thus far we have considered the presence 
of the teacher in society for her personal or 
professional benefit. In this law of recip- 
rocal relation, what has society to gain from 
the teacher? Much every way, if the 
teacher enters it upon the right plan. Let 
us look at some of the characteristics of a 
good teacher, and see if society has any use 
for them: A good education ; a good heart ; 
a pure life; an observant eye; quick com- 
prehension ; keen sensibilities; rigid sense 
of justice ; large sympathies and the instinct 
of helpfulness; abundance of resource in an 
emergency; tact; versatility of tempera- 
ment ; power to organize and handle masses ; 
self-possession, and a good share of the un- 
common sense of the ‘eternal fitness of’ 
things.’’ 

Are these qualities not in immediate re- 
quisition on every occasion, when people 
gather together on the highest plane of 
social intercourse? Are they not the very 
foundation stones on which good society 
should be based? We do not say any one: 
teacher possesses all of these admirable quali- 
fications ; but we do say the profession de- 
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man ' 4§ ideal, and there are a host 
of worthy teachers with a sufficient posses- 
sion of them to make them most desirable 
members of society. They do not seek 
prominence ; indeed, observation and ex- 
perience proves that they rather shrink 
from it and prefer the role of a passive ob- 
server after the every-day leadership in the 
school room, but society needs them, and 
they need society. The want is mutual, and 
the benefit and pleasure should be recip- 
rocal. 


—— 


SCHOOL DAYS. 





BY EMMA C. STOUT. 





* TID you ever have to learn such hate- 

ful lessons, teacher? And did you 

have to be shut up in a close, dingy school 

room all day?’’ asked little Cora one eve- 

ning as she pushed her reader and slate 
aside. 

There was an ugly frown on the pretty 
face, for she was tired and spelled b-r-ee-z-e-s 
twenty times on the book, only to write it 
‘*breazes’’ on her slate. 

** Yes, Cora’’ I answered pleasantly, ‘‘ put 
your book away and finish that lesson in the 
morning, and I’ll tell you of my school 
days.’’ 

She gladly obeyed and was soon seated 
snugly in my lap while I continued: ‘‘ When 
I was a little girl I did not have a score of 
lovely school-mates, a handy desk, nice 
blackboard, folding slate and pretty books, 
as you have. I went to school in a cabin. 
My father was teacher, and I used to stand 
in the corner by the big fire-place and spell 
column after column of such words as 
incomprehensibility.’’ 

**QOh, oh! that’s harder than breezes. 
How did you ever learn it?’’ 

**Why it is only eight little words joined 
together. This is the way I would pro- 
nounce after father and then spell: ‘Incom- 
prehensibility ; i-n, in—c-o-m, com, in- 
com—p-r-e, pre, incompre—h-e-n, hen, in- 
comprehen—s-i, si, incomprehensi—b-i-l, 
‘bil, incomprehensibil—i, incomprehensi- 
bili—t-y, ty—incomprehensibility.’’ 

** Dear,’’ sighed Cora. 

**T spelled through a big, ugly spelling 
‘book that way before J was allowed to learn 
to read. Then I learned the addition, 
‘subtraction and multiplication tables until I 
‘could repeat them as easily as you do, ‘ Mary 
had a little lamb.’ I remember how I used 
ito sing the easy lines of the multiplication 





table to my baby sister as I rocked her to 
sleep. My father taught me geography, too. 
I had a little book. Oh! how proud I was 
when he brought it home and showed me 
its bright new cover and painted maps, for 
I had been learning in the old books he had 
used when a little boy. How well I remem- 
ber my first lesson. I thought it was so 
funny that the earth was round, but father 
hung a big, rosy apple on a string before 
the blazing fire, and explained why the sun 
appeared to move when it was the earth that 
was spinning round. ‘The fire was the sun, 
the apple the big round world to me, while 
he told me what caused day and night, 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. Then 
he drew maps on my slate of bays, lakes, 
capes, islands and rivers. Ah! those were 
happy days, Cora. I sometimes long to be 
again the little girl by the cabin fire. I 
never thought my lessons hard, and never 
tired of my books.”’ 


> _____ 
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invaluable little volume, the ‘‘ Brief Bio- 


” 


| AM accustomed to make great use of an 


graphical Dictionary,’’ and it contains one 
line that often arrests my attention, and has 
for me an inexhaustible charm. The plan 
of the book is simply to give in alphabetical 
order the name of each noted person, with 
his occupation, his biographer, and the dates 
of birth and death ; thus preserving in the 
smallest space, as in an urn-full of white 
dust, the substance of each career. And 
among these condensed memorials—inserted 
between ‘‘ Fleming, John, Scottish Natural- 
ist,’’ and ‘‘ Fleming, Patrick, Irish Roman 
Ecclesiastic ’’—occurs this line : 

‘Fleming, Masjorie, Pet. (Life by J. Brown, M. 
D.) 1803-1811.’ 

That is all; but it is to me as touching as 
the epitaphs of children in the Greek 
‘* Anthology.’’ Those who have read in 
Dr. Brown’s ‘‘Spare Hours” his delicious 
sketch of the fascinating little creature thus 
commemorated, will not wonder that her 
life of eight years obtained for her a niche 
in fame’s temple as enduring as that of any 
of her maturer clansmen. Nay, what to us 
is a mere ‘‘ Scottish Naturalist’’ or ‘‘ Roman 
Ecclesiastic’’ beside ‘‘ Pet Marjorie?”’ 

I would fain take this adoption of this 
rare little maiden into the Biographical Dic- 
tionary as an indication that we are begin- 
ning a more careful and reverent study of 
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childish ways. It is wrong to leave this 
mine of quaintness and originality to be the 
mere wonder of a day in the household, 
when even the savants are beginning to talk 
about ‘‘ Psychological Embryology,’’ thus 
vouchsafing us two polysyllables, beneath 
whose protecting shadow we may enter on 
pleasant themes. Why should we praise 
Agassiz for spending four hours a day at the 
microscope, watching the growth of a tur- 
tle’s egg, and yet recklessly waste our 
opportunities for observing a far more 
wondrous growth? Or why should the 
scientific societies send agents to study the 
Chinook jargon, or the legends of the Flat- 
head Indians, when the more delicious jar- 
gon of these more untamable little nomads 
remains unrecorded? Mr. G. P. Marsh 
has drawn important inferences as to lan- 
guage from the broken English of children ; 
and there are themes of study, more absorb- 
ing still, in their broken and fantastic imag- 
inations. 

Care and duty hem us in so closely dur- 
ing maturer years, that we should become 
dry and desolate but for constantly recur- 
ring to the one period of life when the limi- 
tations of space and time do not oppress us, 
and the far off is as the near. The baby 
who puts out his little hand for the moon is 
compelled to draw it back empty, yet he 
puts it forth many times again. My friend’s 
little daughter, after having the stars for the 
first time pointed out to her, requested next 
day to have ‘‘ two little stars with sugar on 
them for breakfast.’’ And in their first deal- 
ings with human beings children set aside 
the petty barriers of generations and centu- 
ries in the same fine way. ‘‘Mamma,”’ said 
in my hearing the little daughter of a certain 
poetess, ‘‘did I ever see Mr. Shakespeare ?”’ 
It was at the dinner-table and between two 
bites of an apple. On another occasion the 
same child said with equal confidence, 
‘*Mamma, did you ever know Cleopatra ?’’ 
There was no affectation about it; she was 
accustomed to seeing literary people and 
other notabilities at her mother’s house ; 
and Shakespeare and Cleopatra might have 
come and gone, arm in arm, without excit- 
ing her half so much as the arrival of a new 
paper doll. Thus a child traveling with me, 
and seeing me salute, at a railway station, a 
certain Methodist minister of great dimen- 
sions, inquired, with casual interest, whether 
that was the pope? To assign to the pope 
his proper place in space, and to Shakespeare 
or his heroines their rightful position in 
time,—what have children to do with such 
trifles? Matters more important claim their 
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attention ; are there not hoops and skipping- 
ropes and luncheon ? 

And when the imagination of children 
thus sets out on its travels, it embraces with 
the same easy sweep the whole realm of 
mythology and fairyland, still without ques- 


tioning or surprise. A young gentleman of 
my acquaintance, aged seven, who had 
already traveled in Greece with his father, 
and who was familiar by hearsay with the 
Homeric legends, formed lately a plan of 
vast compass for summer entertainment. 
He proposed to his father that they should 
erect a hotel on one of the Plymouth (Mas- 
sachusetts) hills, and should engage all the 
Greek gods and goddesses as permanent 
attractions for the possible boarders. He 
suggested that these deities had been 
‘‘turned out’’ so long that they would 
doubtless be glad to get places, and he 
could afford to pay them handsome salaries 
out of the profits. It was a part of the 
scheme that Agamemnon, Ulysses, and 
others, should also be engaged to ‘‘ preach ”’ 
at the hotel, giving in their discourses a 
narrative of the Trojan war. This course 
of lectures was to last ten years, and to be 
repeated in every decade; and finally 
Orpheus and the Nine Muses were to give 
a series of concerts for the benefit of the 
enterprise. This plan he devised for him- 
self and quite independently of his father, 
but wished that gentleman to use his influ- 
enne with the colleges toward securing the 
necessary spectators. ‘This appeal was met 
by the generous pledge of a hundred tickets 
from Cambridge alone, whenever _ this 
‘* grand combination of attractions,’’ as the 
programmes say, should be brought together. 

In what land of blissful fancy do children 
dwell, when they build up such visions as 
this—eager to talk about them, wounded if 
they are ridiculed, desolate if they are 
crushed, and yet never absolutely believing 
them to be wholly true? In maturer years 
we still yield ourselves with some readiness 
to fancy; we weep at the theater; actors 
themselves weep. Charles Lamb’s friend 
Barbara S. remembered, in old age, how 
her neck had been scalded in childhood by 
the hot tears that fell from the eyes of Mrs. 
Porter, as Isabella. 

I knew a little girl who was found sob- 
bing in bed, one night, unable to close her 
eyes, long after her usual time of slumber. 
With much reluctance and after long cross- 
examination, she owned that her sorrow 
related solely to the woes of ‘‘ Long Tail’’ 
and ‘‘ Blue Eyes,’’ two devoted rats, whose 
highly-wrought advantures she had just been 
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reading in a child’s magazine. ‘“ Blue 
Eyes’’ had been caught in a trap, from 
which ‘‘Long Tail’’ had finally rescued 
her, but their sufferings had been so vividly 
described, that it was long before she could 
be induced to view it as anything but a real 
tragedy. Less easy of persuasion was a 
child once under my charge, a boy of 
twelve, unusually strong and active, spend- 
ing almost his whole time in the open air, 
who was yet moved by the story of ‘‘ Un- 
dine ’’ to such exaggerated emotion, that he 
lay awake the greater part of the night, in 
an agony of tears, which grew worse and 
worse till I hit upon a happy thought, and 
imagined for him a wholly new ending to 
the tale,—bringing Undine out of the water 
and re-uniting her to Hildebrand, so that 
all should live happily ever after. Being 
offered this entirely ideal refuge from an 
equally ideal woe, my poor little pupil dried 
up his tears and was asleep in ten minutes. 

We are apt to be amazed that children 
should thus lend themselves to be profoundly 
moved by what they do not, after all, accept 
as truth. But what know they of real or 
unreal? The bulk of the world’s assumed 
knowledge—as that the earth revolves around 
the sun—is to them as remote from per- 
sonal verification as their fairy stories, and 


seems more improbable. They have to take 
almost everything for granted, and the 


faculty of ‘‘ make-believe’’ is really in con- 
stant exercise, whether in study or play. 
**Only the Encyclopedia to learn,’’ said 
Lord Chatham, with doubtful encourage- 
ment, to his boy; but, so long as it is all 
hearsay, how is any one to draw the line 
where the wonders of the Encyclopedia end, 
and those of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ begin ? 

**T should think,”’ said my little cousin to 
me, as he hung enraptured over the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘that those Apollyons 
must be a bad kind of fellows to have 
about!’’ He would have taken the same view 
of rattlesnakes, never having actually seen 
either species of monster. Sir Philip Sidney 
says, when speaking of the old theatrical 
practice of labeling the stage-scenery, ‘‘What 
child is there, that, coming to a play, and 
seeing ‘ Thebes’ written on an old door, doth 
believe that it is Thebes? ’’ But all history, 
and art, and science, are but so many stage- 
doors to the child, and they are all labeled 
Thebes, or something still more incompre- 
hensible. Even Keats begins his classifica- 
tion of the universe with ‘‘ things real, as 
sun, moon, and passages of Shakespeare.’’ 
The truth is, that the child does not trouble 
himself to discriminate between the real and 
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ideal worlds at all, but simply goes his way, 
accepts as valid whatever appeals to his 
imagination, and meanwhile lives out the 
day and makes sure of his dinner. Luckily, 
you can by no means put him off with any 
Barmecide delusion about that. 

We do not sufficiently remember that the 
most humdrum daily life is essentially ideal 
to an imaginative child, or is, at least, easily 
idealized. One secret of the charm of 
‘‘Charles Auchester’’ is that in the early 
chapters it describes the enchantment pro- 
duced by music on many a susceptible 
child, portraying emotions such as many 
have experienced, but none had ever before 
dared to describe. There is nothing in it 
which overstates what I can remember to 
have felt in childhood when lying awake in 
bed, after dark, and listening to my sister’s 
piano. It may have been a nightly ten min- 
utes, at most, but I perceive now, in looking 
back, that the music lulled all childish sorrows 
to sleep, and drew a curtain of enchantment 
over the experience of every day. And even 
without such melodious aid, children will 
take the echoes of the most prosaic events 
and weave them into song and legend for 
themselves. How vivid the picture of the 
lonely life of the Bronté household, with their 
nightly dramas, into which Bonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington enter, and the way- 
faring man at the door is caught up into 
the romance. But a thousand such childish 
experiences are unrecorded. We go to visit 
the families of our friends, and find that we 
have long served as dramatis persone to 
their children. They have only heard of 
us, have never seen us ; but they have long 
since painted us in their pictures, played us 
in their games, named dolls or boats after 
us, and taken us with them on imaginary 
voyages to the North Pole. They have 
supplemented their own lives, in short, by 
including in fancy the experiences of every 
life with which they have come in contact. 

It is a common thing for children to live 
in some world of their own, apart from all 
their daily duties and belongings. In one 
household of my acquaintance, two little 
girls possess a private fairyland named 
‘*Blab.’’ All their play hours are passed in 
it ; its secrets are known to them only—even 
their parents are not admitted; but their 
baby sister, not yet two years old, is by 
birthright a citizen of the realm, and acts 
with great dignity her part in its pageants. 
They have invented for this enchanted land 
a language, both spoken and written,— 
their father, it should be said, is an éminent 
linguist,—and they have devised novel com- 
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binations of letters, to express sounds not 
represented in the English tongue. 

I knew another child who srent her sum- 
mers on a charming estate by the sea-shore, 
with her grandfather for chief playmate. 
They jointly peopled with a fairy world the 
woods and rocks around them ; every rocky 
cave, every hollow tree, every hole in the 
ground, was full of enchantment. There 
were paths and ravines where it was for- 
bidden to walk fast or speak aloud. The 
two playmates would steal off by themselves 
and hold secret converse, for hours, con- 
cerning these wonders, till, on one unlucky 
day, the elder conspirator forgot himself so 
far as to speak disrespectfully of the prime 
minister of the Court of Fairyland. No 
actual peril could have taken more apparent 
hold of the child’s imagination. She walked 
up and down, wringing her hands, and 
endeavoring to propitiate the supposed 
wrath of these beings unseen, by such highly 
wrought appeals as this: 

‘*T come to implore you in behalf of my 
beloved grandpapa! Spare him! O respect- 
able Green Bird ! do his doom lightly !’’ 

Another child of my acquaintance created 
for himself, before he could speak plain, 
a realm less fairy-like but more fantastic, 
whose ideal hero was named ‘‘ Mr. Dowdy.”’ 
The materials for his career were all drawn 
from the incidents of daily life in the streets 
of Boston, where the child dwelt ; and noth- 
ing was seen from the windows that was not 
immediately glorified among the incidents 
of Mr. Dowdy’s life. Going once to spend 
a night at the house, I found the elder mem- 
bers of the family quite excited about a pub- 
lic meeting which they had attended, and 
which had been broken up by a mob. I had 
petitioned, as usual, that the little boy might 
sleep with me, for his imagination, like that 
of most children, was liveliest at first wak- 
ing, and his prattle was, when taken in 
moderation, a great delight. I accordingly 
found his pretty head lying on my pillow at 
bed-time, and was aroused the next morning, 
to listen with drowsy ears to Mr. Dowdy in 
full career. Nestling close to me, the young 
narrator proceeded. The excitements of the 
night previous had added to his vocabulary 
a new word ; and accordingly, ‘*‘ Mobs’’ ap- 
peared on the scene as a new figure, a sort 
of collective unit, antagonistic to all good— 
a prince of the powers of evil—a malign 
being who made unseemly noises, broke 
benches in halls, and forced peaceful aunts 
to flee for their lives. To ‘‘ Mobs ”’ malig- 
nant enters the virtuous and triumphant 
Dowdy, and the scene thus proceeds: 
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‘Then Mobs come up ’tairs again, make 
a noise, frighten the people, frighten Aunty. 
Then Mr. Dowdy come; he set his dog on 
Mobs ; eat him all up; drive him away.”’ 

Then rising in bed, with an air of final 
decision and resistless fate : 

‘*Tt says in Queen Victoria’s book, that 
outragis Mobs must be put down-’ tairs !’’ 

So heartily had I gone along with the flow 
of narrative, that I hardly felt disposed to 
question the infallible oracle thus cited, and 
‘* The Koran of the Sword ’’ seemed hardly 
a more irresistible appeal than Queen Vic- 
toria’s book. I had not the slightest con- 
ception what it meant; but, on inquiry at 
breakfast, I was shown one of those frightful 
medical almanacs, such as are thrown in at 
unoffending front doors. This, it seems, 
had been seized upon by one of the elder 
boys, and one of its portraits had been 
pronounced to look just like the pictures of 
Prince Albert. It had afterward passed to 
my little friend, who had christened it, for 
the alleged resemblance, ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s 
book,’’ and hung it up, to be henceforth 
cited solemnly, as containing the statutes of 
the imaginary realm where Dowdies dwelt. 

More commonly, I suppose, this ideal 
being is incarnated in a doll. I knew a 
little girl who spent a winter with two 
maiden ladies, and who had been presented 
by one of them with a paper doll, gorgeously 
arrayed. She named it the Marquis, and at 
once assigned to that nobleman the heart 
and hand of her younger hostess. He was 
thenceforth always treated with the respect 
due to the head of the house; a chair and 
plate were assigned him at table, though, 
for reasons of practical convenience, he 
usually sat in the plate. ‘* Good-morning’”’ 
must always be said to him. The best of 
everything must be first offered to him, or 
else Lizzie was much hurt, and the family 
were charged with discourteous neglect. 
Indeed, she always chose to take the tone 
that he did not receive quite the considera- 
tion to which his rank and services entitled 
him; and when she first awaked in the 
morning, she would give reproving lectures 
to his supposed spouse. ‘‘ He does every- 
thing for you,’’ the child would say to this 
lady ; ‘‘he earns money, and buys you all 
that you have; he shovels your paths for 
you ’’—this being perhaps on a snowy morn- 
ing when that process was audible—‘‘ and 
yet you do not remember all his kindness.’’ 
The whole assumed relationship was treated 
as an absolute reality, and the lively farce 
tasted, with undiminished spirit, during the 
whole of a New England winter. 
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It is matter for endless pondering. What 
place does this sort of thing really occupy 
in a child’s mind? It is not actually taken 
for truth; the child will sometimes stop in 
full career and say: ‘‘ But this is all make- 
believe, you know,’’ and then fling itself 
again into the imaginary drama, as ardently 
as ever. These little people know the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, after 
all, and the great Turenne, when a boy, 
challenged a grown-up officer for saying 
that Quintus Curtius was only a romance. 
These fancies are not real ; they are simply 
something that is closer than reality. This 
makes the charm of that inexhaustibly fas- 
cinating book, ‘‘Alice in the Looking-Glass,”’ 
a book which charms every child, and which 
I have yet heard quoted by the President 
of the London Philological Society in his 
annual acdress, and to the reading of a 
chapter of which I have seen Mr. Darwin 
listen with boyish glee by his own fire- 
side. No other book comes so near to the 
very atmosphere of the dawning mind, that 
citizen of an inverted world, where the visions 
are half genuine, and the realities half visions. 
After Alice in the story has once stepped 
into the looking-glass, passing through it to 
the world where everything is reversed, she 
is at once amazed by everything and by 
nothing. It does not seem in the least 
strange to be talking with the queen of the 
white chessmen, or to have her remember the 
things that are not to happen till week after 
next. Alice in the pictures never loses the 
sweet bewildered expression we know so 
well, and yet she is ‘‘ always very much 
interested in questions of eating and drink- 
ing,’’ and is as human and charming as Pet 
Marjorie. Whoshall disentangle the pretty 
complication? The real and unreal overlap 
and interpenetrate each other in a child’s 
mind, film upon film, till they can be detached 
only by a touch as subtile as that of Swin- 
burne, when he essays to separate the suc- 
cessive degrees of remoteness in the portrait 
of a girl looking at her own face in a mirror, 
—a poem on the picture of a likeness, the 
shadow of the shadow of a shade. 


* Art thou the ghost, my sister,— 
White sister there ? 
Am I the ghost,—who knows ? 
My hand, a fallen rose, 
Lies snow-white on white snows, and takes 
no care.”’ 


Nor does it require any peculiarly gifted 
temperament to bring forth these phenomena 
of childhood. Given the dawning mind as 
agent, and the wonderful universe as mate- 


rial, and all else follows of itself. Some of 
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the most remarkable stories I have ever 
known were told of children whose maturer 
years revealed nothing extraordinary, just as 
I heard the other day of a girl who could 
hum the second to a musical air before she 
could speak, and who, on growing up, proved 
to have hardly any ear for music. There 
never was a child so matter-of-fact, perhaps, 
but his mind, on coming in contact with the 
outer world, encountered experiences as 
hazy as the most dreamy poet could depict. 
In older people we can diScriminate between 
different temperaments, but childhood is in 
itself a temperament, or does the work of 
one; and it is brought face to face with a 
universe of realities so vast and bewildering 
that you may add all the realm of the im- 
possible and hardly make the puzzle more 
profound. 

In Hans Andersen’s story, the old hen 
assures her chickens that the world is very 
much larger than is commonly supposed— 
that indeed it stretches to the other side of 
the parson’s orchard, for she has looked 
through a hole in the fence and has seen. 
But to the child, the whole realm of knowl- 
edge is the parson’s orchard, and all experi- 
ence is only a glimpse through some new 
hole in the fence. What deceives us elders 
is, that the child placidly keeps on his way 
through this world of delusion, full of his 
school and his play, and accepting every- 
thing as easily as we accept the impossibili- 
ties of our dreams. He is no more con- 
cerned with your philosophical analysis of 
his mental processes than were the pigeons 
reared by Darwin with the inferences he 
drew from their plumage and their shapes. 
Holding in himself, could we but understand 
him, the key to all mysteries, the urchin does 
not so much as suspect that there is a key to 
be sought. If he bestows one thought upon 
the problem of his existence, he dismisses 
it easily with the assumption that grown-up 
people understand it all. But his indiffer- 
ence lulls the grown-up people also, and even 
as we watch him his childhood passes, and his 
fancies ‘‘fade into the light of common day.”’ 

Thus much for the forms which a child’s 
fancy wears. They might be further illus- 
trated by endless examples, but let us now 
consider the influence exerted by this faculty 
upon the other powers. It is certain, to 
begin with, that the imagination is, next to 
love, the most purifying influence of a 
child’s life. In proportion as the little creat- 
ure absorbs itself in an ideal world, it-has a 
mental pre-occupation ‘ driving far off each 
thing of sin and guilt.’’ Indolence or selfish 
reverie may come in, doubtless, but not 
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coarseness. In a.strongly imaginative child- 
ish nature, even if evil seems to enter, it 
leaves little trace behind, and the soul 
insensibly clears itself once more. The 
foundations of virtue are laid in the imagi- 
nation, before conscience and reason have 
gained strength. This is according to 
Plato’s theory of the true education, as 
given in the second book of ‘‘ The Laws.’’ 
‘*I mean by education,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
training which is given by suitable habits to 
the first instincts of virtue in children ; when 
pleasure and friendship, and pain and hatred 
[of vice] are rightly implanted in souls not 
yet capable of understanding the nature of 
them, and who find them, when they have 
attained reason, to be in harmony with her. 
This harmony of the soul, when perfected, is 
virtue.”’ 

I do not, by any means, assert that the 
ideal temperament tends to keep a child 
from all faults—only from the grosser faults. 
The imagination may sometimes make him 
appear cowardly, for instance, through the 
vividness with which he imagines dangers 
that do not touch the nerves of the stolid 
_or prosaic. On the other hand, the same 
faculty may make him brave, when excited 
by a great purpose, excluding all immediate 
fears. So the imagination may make him 


appear cruel sometimes, when it takes the 
form of an intense desire to solve the mys- 
tery of life and death, and to assert the 
wondrous fact of human control over them ; 
an impulse beginning when the boy kills his 
first bird, and not always satiating itself in 


the most experienced hunter. But the same 
imaginative power may also make him 
humane, if it be led to dwell on the suffer- 
ings of the animal, the bereaved nest, the 
dying young. ‘God gives him wings and 
I shoot him down,’’ says Bettine. ‘‘ Ah, 
no; that chimes not in tune.’’ I suppose 
we are all at times more sentimental than 
we consent to acknowledge, and at other 
times more hard-hearted ; and it is for edu- 
cation so to direct our imaginative power 
that it shall help us in the contest between 
right and wrong. 

Nevertheless parents, as must be owned, 
often regard the imagination as a faculty 
to be dreaded for their children. People 
are like Mr. Peter Magnus in Pickwick, 
who disliked anything original, and did not 
see the necessity for it. They assume that 
this faculty is a misleading gift, tending 
to untruth—making a boy assert that a hun- 
dred cats are fighting in the garden, when 
there are only his own and another. Yet 
even this extreme statement is not to be 
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ranked among deliberate falsehoods—it is 
only an_ intense expression, what the 
Greeks called a plural of reverence. For the 
boy two cats are as good or as bad as a 
hundred, if they only scratch and sputter 
enough, which, indeed, they are apt to do. 
He cannot report the battle as greater than 
his imagination sees it. Objectively there 
may be but two cats, subjectively there are 
a thousand. Indeed, each single animal 
expands before his eyes like that dog in 
Leech’s ‘*‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,”’ 
which is first depicted as it seemed to those 
travelers—vast, warlike, terrific ;—and after- 
ward, as it would have seemed to the unim- 
aginative observer, only a poor little bark- 
ing cur. To give the full value of the 
incident both pictures are needful, and it 
is only when the power of expression 
matures that we learn to put both into one, 
securing vividness without sacrificing truth. 
Professor Jared Sparks, the most painstaking 
of historians, used to tell us in college that 
no man could write history well without 
enough of imaginative power to make it 
graphic. 

The fables of children and of child-like 
nations, even where they give tongues to 
animals and trees, have an element of truth 
which causes them now to be collected for 
the purposes of science. While the philos- 
opher looks for the signs of human emotion 
in the facial expression of animals, children 
boldly go farther, and attribute words as well 
as signs. ‘‘ I was never so be-rhymed,’’ says 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind, ‘‘ since Pythagoras’ 
time, that I was an Irish rat, which I 
can hardly remember.’’ But children, as 
Heine says, still remember when they 
were animals and trees; and the theory of 
transmigration always has great fascination 
for them, as all those who were brought 
up on “Evenings at Home’”’ will recall. 
Even the conception of their own pre- 
existence sometimes gets into their heads. 
A meditative little fellow, the son of a 
friend of mine, waked one morning with 
the mystical remark on his lips: ‘‘ Mamma, 
we have all been here more than once, 
and I was only the last that was sent.’’ In 
the thought of God and of the future life, 
too, their imaginations have play, some- 
times leading to the most familiar and 
amusing utterances, and then to words 
that help older minds to trust a higher 
guidance, and to keep an outlook into 
spheres unseen. The easy faith of children 
strengthens our own, and reminds us that 
the very word ‘‘juvenile’’ comes from the 
Latin juvo, which means “to help.’’ 
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Every autumn I collect in my room the 
young seed-vessels of the common milk- 
weed, which may be found by every road- 
side. They presently open, and all winter 
long the graceful tufts of sheeny silk are 
slowly detaching themselves with constant, 
tireless, noiseless motion ; each mounting 
into the currents of warm air and silently 
floating away. You cannot keep these little 
voyagers down; you capnot guide them as 
they soar ; they are presently found clinging 
in unexpected places and are set free at a 
touch, to float away again; they occupy 
the room with a delicate aérial life of their 
own. Like these winged things are the 
fancies of childhood, giving to the vital seed 
of thought its range ; bearing it lightly over 
impurities and obstructions, till it falls into 
some fitting soil at last, there to recreate 
itself and bear fruit a hundred fold. 

Scribner's Monthly. 


— 
—_ 





INCIDENTAL TEACHING IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL WORK.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET KEMP. 


Mr. President, Fellow Teachers, and Espec- 
tally Fellow Primary Teachers: 1 wish to lay 
down as a principle of Primary Instruction, that 
every time a teacher speaks she should aim to 
educate ; and for this reason she should speak 
a great deal. Her words should suggest or re- 
mind, inform or guide, or in some way benefit 
the pupil ; and I have special reference to the 
incidental talking of the teacher, or I might 
term it the indirect teaching. But in fact, the 
best direct teaching will seem incidental to the 
pupil—and why? Because it is natural—it is 
the way in which he has learned a thousand 
things without knowing it. Mark you, there is 
nothing incidental to the teacher—there is 
** method in her madness !”’ 

Let me endeavor to show how the principle 
stated is violated in the many casual remarks it 
seems necessary for the teacher to make in the 
course of each day—remarks, too, which may 
often have little to do with the regular lessons. A 
child is asked to move that way; to bring those 
things ; to hang up his hat there; to make a 
pattern with five of these and as’many of the 
others (referring to certain forms) ; to tell whose 
cap this is; to correct that word, etc. In each 
of these expressions the teacher missed an op- 
portunity for educating her pupils.—Move to 
the right; bring the squares and triangles; 
hang your hat on the fourth row of pegs ; make 
a pattern with five ee and as many rhom- 
boids in it; tell whose blue cap this is ; correct 
the word “small,” etc. Expressions such as 
these, it is readily seen, continually call into play 
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some faculty of the child, and the mind grows 
unconsciously. 

With the latter part of this principle con- 
stantly in mind, why will a teacher keep her 
school unoccupied for one moment (unless for 
the discipline)? I do not mean to say, that if 
she have—as will sometimes happen—a few 
minutes to spare, she will always be giving a 
regular lesson ; but she will provide mind food 
by means of some little manceuvre or attractive 
remark, if it be but to draw attention to Johnny’s 
red tie or the shape of Jenny’s hat! Not only 
many interesting facts are thus brought to the 
pupil’s notice, but such occasions may be used 
to introduce new words for familiar objects and 
ideas. 

Fred is thanked for the pretty iris he brought 
—he had called it, and very properly too, a 
“flag ;"’ his Johnny-jump-ups are violets; and 
as the rose leaves fall upon the floor, his teacher 
exclaims ‘‘ Who would think that the rose had 
so many petals!’’—thus acquainting the chil- 
dren with new terms in their right connection 
and hence intelligible to them ; and all this in 
the fragments of time which some pride them- 
selves upon using to the best advantage when, 
by a cat-like vigilance on their part, the school 
is kept perfectly still ! 

The teacher who fails to make this incidental 
talking tell, is likely to use many empty words 
in the regudar /essons, or else why do we hear 
so often reiterated such an expression as this: 
“ Now let me see, whom shall I get to divide 
these apples for me?’ She thinks that thus 
interest is aroused. It would be more effectu- 
ally done had she called promptly on the boy 
whom she sees to be casting about for some- 
thing other than the lesson, with which to enter- 
tain himself for the time being. The thoughts of 
the class are wanted on the aff/es, not on him or 
her whom she may choose, and that often, for 
no apparent reason! Such things distract the 
mind from the real object of thought, and are a 
waste of words and time. 

Take the kindred expression: A question is 
put, and the teacher says, ‘‘ Now children, I 
want every hand to go up—every hand now!” 
Teachers, how many a little child has had his 
poor struggling thoughts upset by such an inter- 
ruption, and by the consequent clamor of more 
ready pupils, to say nothing of the rudeness en- 
couraged! That violent hand-motion, often 
shoving it right in front of some meek little 
face, gives the lie to what some patient mother 
has tried always to istil—that before we are 
anything we must be ladies and gentlemen. 
And all this the result of a few words which 
failed to recognize the principle laid down. 

Again, connected with the regular lessons, 
there may be much incidental teaching done, 
which is often neglected, and for it only physi- 
cal exertion asked: A child is required, say at 
the close of a reading lesson, by way of recap- 
itulating new or difficult words, to point to 
them, to underline them, to write or erase 
them. Now if he merely point or underline, 
write or erase them, has he gained all that was 
possible by that exercise? I think not. Much 
valuable repetition of the words and consequent 
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interest are lost, because when he pointed or 
underlined, or wrote with his hand, * did not 
at the same time use his fongue and say the 
word. I am led to believe that these—shall I 
call them dumé motions ?—are very general, for 
I have never received a class of pupils who had 
been trained to /a/é and work together in the 
way indicated. 

o illustrate this point further: Suppose a 
class at the board have written from dictation a 
list of words, and the teacher wishes them 
erased—did she benefit the class as much, 
when she said, ‘‘ Erase your work,” as gf she 
had said, “ Erase the fourth word, the longest 
word, the word ‘fan,’” &c.? When told to 
erase their work simply, she gave the children 
nothing to think about for the time being, but 
the erasing. Was that in itself of any value? 
Were they growing intellectually while so 
engaged? Were their thoughts wanted on the 
erasing, or on the words? If onthe words, she 
would have done well to resort to some such 
device as I have hinted at for diverting their 
minds from the mechanical, and holding them 
to the thing it is desired to teach. 

This matter of talking by the pupils is 
absolutely indispensable in object lessons; 
without it, I can conceive of nothing more 
barren! For a child to trace the curved face of 
his marble, to point to the right angles of his 
handkerchief, to place his hand on his heart, to 
feel the velvet pansy petals—to do all this and 
never say one word— what an unnatural, and 
hence uninteresting proceeding! But how 


magical almost is the effect, if each act is ac- 
companied by some statement in reference to it, 
clothed in the natural language of the child. 
The forms of expression will vary in direct 


ratio with the ingenuity of the teacher. But 
whatever is done, the tongue should be eH 
going with the hands and eyes. Each child 
should be made to feel that he is liable, I may 
say, to be founced upon at any moment, to do 
and say something. 

To this end, the teacher should be continually 
watching the action of the child's mind—seeing 
that it is constantly and profitably employed. 
Let her forestall lack of interest by some cor- 
rection ; anticipate John’s probable mistake by 
referring to Annie's well-done work; suggest, 
think the child’s thought, appeal now to curiosity, 
now to a desire to please, now to the sense of 
right, etc. Order will take care of itself as long 
as the mind is profitably active. But this can 
only be done by a practical acquaintance with 
Pestalozzi's secret, that of “finding out at each 
moment, what instruction the child stands pecu- 
liarly in need of, and what is the best manner 
of connecting it with the knowledge he already 
possesses.’ 

‘Prevention is better than cure,’’ and an 
and all precaution taken to remove opportuni- 
ties for demoralization among pupils, is the most 
truly incidental teaching of all! The less a 
child sees and hears of rudeness, the less likely 
will he be to practice it. If in the assembling 
matters are managed so that there is no possible 
chance for disputes as to position; if in hang- 
ing their wraps, things are arranged so that there 
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is no excuse for shoving nor trampling on hats 
and caps; if by a little calculation delays are 
obviated and collisions avoided; if by previous 
forethought materials for illustration are con- 
veniently placed, many opportunities for dis- 
obedience and deception are withheld, and 
the inclination thereto thus far weakened. 

Then, too, polite behavior, like right conduct 
is better taught incidentally than in a more for- 
mal manner. The teacher's self is one con- 
stant, often unconscious, object lesson. Her 
requests rather than her requirements, will be- 
get a corresponding spirit in the pupils, and 
“ask” will take the place of “tell."" Her ad- 
dressing them by name will suggest their proper 
mode of introducing a request or delivering a 
message. A constant watch upon her physical 
movements, her erect independent carriage, can 
not but re-act upon those who for hours each 
day, may not, if they would, be non-conductors! 
To say nothing of the exponent which she is 
to them of all that is good, she should also be the 
embodiment of truth and the “ soul of honor !”’ 

And now, while the principle stated at first 
and the incidental teachings resulting therefrom 
may not lead—if carried out never so perfectly 
—to such radical changes in teaching as I am 
sometimes tempted to believe, it is a question 
with me whether it would not be well that the 
instruction of the first year be chiefly oral, illus- 
trated as much as possible by appeals to nature; 
that all written work and even reading be ex- 
cluded, and for the reason that, in acquiring 
skill in the expression of an idea, the idea itself 
is weakened and often lost sight of—that, as 
Spencer says, ‘‘ in proportion as there is atten- 
tion to the signs, there is inattention to the 
thing signified.” 

I fear that a large part of each day's so-called 
teaching might not improperly be classed as 
“unskilled labor.”” Out of say seven lessons in 
a session, how many have really produced 
thought? Have not several been given almost 
wholly with a view to mechanical execution? 
What of the Writing lesson ?—the Number les- 
son? Even the Reading lesson has too often 
resolved itself into a meaningless repetition of 
words or sounds, apart from any ideas whatever. 
As I stand day after day at the chart or board, 
trying to teach another word, and as the little 
ones look so weary and disgusted; and as after 
I have, with what skill I possessed, got a boy to 
understand that % of 5 is 13%, he, with coms 
mendable pains in the matter of figure-making, 
but with no other thought, writes % of 5 is 5!— 
it seems to me that we have not yet discovered 
how best to teach school, during the first year 
at least ! 

How different when objects are examined or a 
story is told. How cheerfully things having 
curved edges are sorted from those having 
straight! blue sticks from purple, or the veins of 
a leaf are traced! The very child whose atten- 
tion it is usually so difficult to hold is then the 
most eager to respond, and, self-tortured, one 
asks, Is it not a pity that such a child at least 
could not be taught in the line that so interests 
him? 

In short, would not time be saved, if one year 
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were spent in teaching children to observe 
familiar objects closely, to think profitably, to 
talk reasonably well, and to acquire a sprightli- 
ness and naturalness of manner, as a founda- 
tion for the work of the second and following 
years? To attain which, let everything be oral 
and experimental, and as far as practical, be 
made to appear “ incidental !”’ 

The results of this ‘‘ incidental teaching "’ are 
not always apparent, and may not be easily 
labeled in a grade book, and even when they 
are, may not seem proportionate to the outlay ; 
yet such a course involves teaching much in 
advance of what often goes by that name, and 
for which, at present, there is no adequate re- 
cognition nor compensation ! 


—_— 


A DISCERNING TEACHER. 





TEACHER has charge of a school in 

a country town, early in her career, and 
among her scholars was a boy about four- 
teen years old, who cared very little about 
study, and showed no interest, apparently, 
in anything connected with the lessons, and 
detentions after school hours and notes to 
his widowed mother had no effect. One 
day the teacher sent him to his seat, after a 
vain effort to get from him a correct answer 
to questions in grammar, and feeling some- 
what nettled, she watched his conduct. 
Having taken his seat, he pushed the book 
impatiently aside, and espying a fly, caught 
it with a dexterous sweep of the hand, and 
then betook himself to a close inspection of 
the insect. For fifteen minutes or more the 
boy was thus occupied, heedless of surround- 
ings, and the expression of his face told the 
teacher that it was more than idle curiosity 
that possessed his mind. A thought struck 
her, which she put into practice at the first 
opportunity that day. 

‘* Boys,’’ said she, ‘‘ what can you tell me 
about flies?’’ And calling some of the 
brightest by name, she asked them if they 
could tell her something of a fly’s constitu- 
tion and habits. They had very little to 
say about the insect. They had often caught 
one, but only for sport, and did not think it 
worth while to study so common an insect. 
Finally she asked the dunce, who had sat 
silently, but with kindling eyes, listening to 
what his schoolmates hesitatingly said. He 
burst out with a description of the head, 
eyes, wings and feet of the little creature, so 
full and enthusiastic that the teacher was 
astonished and the whole school struck with 
wonder. He told how it walked and how it 
ate, and many things which were entirely 
new to his teacher—so that when he had 
finished she said : 





‘‘Thank you! You have given us a real 
lesson in natural history, and you have 
learned it all yourself.’’ 

After the school closed that afternoon she 
had a long talk with the boy, and found 
that he was fond of going into the woods 
and meadows and collecting insects and 
watching birds, but that his mother thought 
he was wasting his time. The teacher, 
however, wisely encouraged him in this 
pursuit, and asked him to bring beetles and 
butterffies and caterpillars to school, and 
tell what he knew about them. The boy 
was delighted by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, and in a few days the listless dunce 
was the marked boy of that school. Books 
on natural history were procured for him, 
and a world of wonder opened to his appre- 
ciative eyes. He read and studied and 
examined ; he soon understood the necessity 
of knowing something of mathematics, geo- 
graphy and grammar, for the successful 
carrying on of his favorite study, and he 
made rapid progress in his classes. In 
short, twenty years later he was eminent as 
a naturalist, and owed his success, as he 
never hesitated to acknowledge, to that dis- 
cerning teacher.—Farm and Fireside. 


————-_ --<_-—_—— 


EDUCATION CATECHISMS. 





HE old catechism is much shorter and 
simpler than the new one. It is easier 
to learn and easier to practice. The opti- 
mists and agnostics unite in saying that it is 
good enough for common use, especially so 
for public school work, and that those who 
are not satisfied can go elsewhere and pay 
for the privilege. We submit specimens 
from both the old and the new, and leave 
our readers to form their own conclusions. 
THE OLD. 

Q. Why does a child go to school? 

A. Because he cannot stay at home. 

Q. What is the child's first duty in the school- 
room? 

A. To sit still, ask no questions, and study his 
lessons. 

Q. What is the first duty of the teacher in the 
school-room ? 

A. To preserve order, hear lessons, and main- 
tain discipline, with as little friction and personal 
discomfort as possible. 

Q. What is the use of maps and blackboards? 

A. To ornament the walls. 

Q. What is the use of a child’s eyes? 

A. To look on the book a half hour without 
winking. 

Q. What is the use of a child's hand? 

A. To take a flogging if he moves his body 
or falls asleep. 

















Q. What is the use of a child’s organs of 
speech? 
y. A. To say “yes” or “no, ma’am.” 

Q. Why has a child been provided with a 
spine? 

A. To sit up straight during school hours. 

Q. What is the chief end of a school-boy’s life? 

A. To obey his teacher and give as little 
trouble as he can. 


THE NEW. 


Q. Why does a child go to school ? 

A. To be instructed and trained under the 
care and direction of experts, and under cir- 
cumstances favorable for physical, mental, and 
moral improvement. 

Q. What is the child’s first duty in the school- 
room? 

A. To learn the right use and enjoyment of 
the faculties God has given him. 

Q. What is the first duty of the teacher? 

A. To see thatthe child’s faculties grow in 
the right direction. To give help when needed, 
and only when needed. To strengthen what is 
good and check what is evil. To present truth 
and honor it. 

Q. Why are maps, charts, blackboards, etc., 
placed in a school-room? 

A. For constant use, according to their sev- 
eral purposes, by teacher and pupil, to the end 
that they may aid instruction, facilitate expres- 
sion, simplify rules and principles, give variety, 
practice, and interest to the daily lesson, and 
assist in clearness of comprehension and growth 
of understanding. 

Q. What is the use of a child’s eyes and ears? 

A. To see and hear with. 

©. What is the use of a child’s hand? 

A. To acquire accuracy, expertness, and fa- 
cility in the use of those material things which 
may become necessary or advantageous to the 
man in the exercise of his intelligence and in 
the expression of his true character and life- 
work. 

Q. What is the use of a child’s organs of 
speech ? ‘ 

A. To ask questions, declare wants, speak 
the truth, and honor the gifts of manhood. 

Q. Why has a child been provided with 
muscles, bones, and the wonderful frame-work 
of the body? 

A. That he may be strong, active, elastic, 
quick to move, prompt to obey his own intelli- 
gence or the commands of his superiors; to hold 
up his head firmly and to stand squarely on his 
feet, that when he has grown older he may be 
in form, manner, grace and action, a true man 
—and not a cringing slave or hypocrite. 

Q. What is the true aim of school life ? 

A. Self-culture, knowledge of things and their 
use, and of words, thoughts, principles, and their 
meaning; ability to resist temptation and over- 
come obstacles; respect for things honest, rev- 
erence for things holy; love of kindred, friends, 
country; belief in God. To come out of school 
with a stronger and more healthy body, with a 
brighter intelligence, a clearer understanding, 
oat a fuller knowledge of himself and of the 
world about him. 
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THE PLANTING OF TREES.—NO. I. 





BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 





ype years since, while gratifying my 
taste for horticultural experiments, I 
was led to plant seeds of many of our native 
forest trees. The result satisfied me that 
nothing was wanting but a better acquain- 
tance with the nature and habits of these 
seeds to insure success with them as uniformly 
as with any others ; consequently I gave them 
subject attention, and by observation and 
experiment learned how to manage not only 
the trees of our own forests, but many foreign 
varieties. I would not be understood to say 
that I have planted seeds and raised trees of 
every species and variety, but have experi- 
mented sufficiently with the different species 
to know whereof I write. My success 
was such that the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute desired me to give at 
one of their meetings an account of my ex- 
periments, which I did briefly. This was 
published as a portion of the report of the 
meeting in the New York 7Zriéune, and 
from that copied by other papers throughout 
the country. In consequence thereof, I 
have received many letters asking more 
definite information on different points, so 
many that I have been unable to reply to 
them so fully as I could have wished. 

The following pages were written for the 
purpose of giving such information as the 
public seem to desire. I have avoided, so 
far as I could, the use of botanical and scien- 
tific terms, having written not for pro- 
fessional horticulturists and men of science, 
but for the practical farmers. I have there- 
fore endeavored to give the Aow rather than 
the why, the practical rather than the theor- 
etical. The man of letters will undoubtedly 
find much to criticise in the literary charac- 
ter of the book ; this fault I regret more than 
others can ; but if I have so expressed myself 
that the reader can get my meaning, I shall 
be content. The book was written for the 
purpose of showing others how to benefit 
themselves, and while doing it to conduce 
to the wealth of the country. If I shall aid 
in awakening a more general interest in our 
noble forest trees, causing them to be more 
fully appreciated, not only for their intrinsic 
worth, but because they are of the many 
blessings bestowed by the Creator upon 
this our country, then my object will be fully 
accomplished. 

Every civilized nation feels more or less 
the need of an abundant supply of forest 
trees. Whether needed for timber to be 
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used in the erection of houses, or in building 
ships, or for the more common but none 
the less important purpose of fuel, there is 
nothing that contributes more to the develop- 
ment of all the sources of national wealth and 
prosperity. America has felt this need the 
least ; but the day is coming, if not already 
here, when her people will look back with 
regret to the time when forests were wan- 
toniy destroyed. 

It is true there have been many cases 
where it was necessary to clear off the forest 
that the land might be cultivated and furnish 
the food necessary for the early settler; 
but it is well known that thousands of acres 
of valuable timber have been removed from 
land unfit for cultivation, the return from 
which would scarcely support the laborers 
who are employed in cutting and drawing it 
to the nearest market, or converting it into 
charcoal and ashes. 

The land from which these forests were 
taken is now a silent waste, when, if the trees 
had remained upon it to this time, its in- 
creased value would have paid the interest 


on its original cost and taxes, and left a 


large surplus to the owner. Regrets over 
past follies will avail nothing unless they 
teach:us.to be wiser in the future. 

In all of our large cities anxious inquiries 
are made for that indispensable article, tim- 
ber. If we would extend commerce, ships 


and docks are.needed, and for these more | 


or less timber is required. The builders, 
the houseless and homeless, rich and poor, 
know and feel the need of it. Trees suitable 


for piles now command twenty to thirty | 


dollars each. One of my neighbors not 
long since sold one hundred for three thous- 
and dollars ; ten years since half that amount 
would have been considered an exorbitant 
price. Firewood on .the lines of our great 
railroads, miles away .from our cities, sells 
for seven and eight dollars per cord ; and if 
the demand continues to increase, soon it 
can not be had for.double that amount. 
The demand increases, although coal and 
iron are persistent competitors; but the 
supply of wood .decreases more rapidly. 
There is no reason why the supply should 
give out, there is. land enough within reach 
of our great cities that lies uncultivated, or, 
what is more lamentable, unprofitably culti- 
vated, that might be made to grow forests 
of good timber that would return to their 
owners a large profit on the investment. 

I know many large land-owners who have 
been toiling for the last thirty years to lay 
up something .to keep them in their old age 


and leave a balance to their children. 
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They have worn themselves out as well as 
their land, and that something for which 
they have so arduously labored has not 
been obtained, and their children are 
likely to inherit a poor, worn-out farm, in- 
stead of that competency which their father 
expected to have left them. Suppose these 
men had left one-half their farms covered 
with the original forest, or if it was already 
cleared when they came into possession they 
had planted one-half with forest trees, and 
then expended all their labor upon'the other 
half, they would have produced better crops 
and with more profit ; one-half of their farm 
would have been rich, and the other half 
covered with a forest that would be a fortune 
worth inheriting. 

Thousands of men are toiling this day to 
Jay up wealth for their children, when if 
they would invest a small amount in land 
and then plant a few acres of our best forest 
trees, their money would grow into a fortune 
by the time their children had grown into 
manhood. To some this may appear vision- 
ary; but the writer has lived long enough 
to see trees grow from sapplings that would 
hardly bear his weight at ten yeats old, up 
to great trees two feet in diameter, and he 
has scarcely passed the half-way house of 
three-score and ten. 

In many portions of our country we need 
forests, not only for supplying us with tim- 
ber, but for protection against winds and 
hurricanes. The farmer’s grain is often 
prostrated by winds that never reached his 
fields until these protecting forests were de- 
stroyed. Fruit-growers are seeking the 
best means of shelter for their orchards, and 
a remedy for that dry atmosphere which 
sweeps through their gardens, shriveling up 
the finest specimens, checking, if not en- 
tirely annihilating, their ardor for fruit- 
growing. 

The little stream that formerly came sing- 
ing and dancing down from the great wood 
on the hill is now seen only for a few weeks 
in the early spring and fall, and then there 
is nothing left but its dry pebbly track Is 
it not time we began to retrace our steps 
and again cover same of our now barren 
hillsides and many of our valleys with those 
trees which were not only an ornament and 
a blessing to our land, but would now be a 
source of incalculable wealth? 

The great West, with its wide-reaching 
treeless prairies, feels the need of forests 
even more than we do in the Atlantic States. 
The farmer on the prairies needs a shelter 
from the winds, the value of which no one 
but those who have experienced the want 


























can appreciate. In no way can such a pro- 
tection be provided better or cheaper than 
by a belt of trees. Then the convenience 
of having timber near at hand for building 
fences, stakes for vines, trees, and a thousand 
little necessities for which wood is indispens- 
able. 

A farmer who has provided a belt of trees 
around his farm has protected his fields 
from winds, and his grain will remain stand- 
ing until ready to harvest. His fruit 
remains on the trees until ripe; and in a 
great measure his buildings are safe against 
those fearful hurricanes which frequently 
rush with such destructive force across those 
level plains. If people will persist in resid- 
ing on those prairies, they certainly ought 
to be protected, but they should learn how 
to do it themselves, and not expect that 
Nature will rear it merely for the asking, 
without putting forth an effort on their part. 

I have a vivid recollection of spending 
several years near those grand old prairies 
where the wind went and came without 
hindrance. One afternoon on coming home 
I found my house unroofed, and the place 
where a greenhouse stood in the morning 
swept clean—not a flower-pot, brick, or piece 
of glass left to show that I ever possessed a 
conservatory of fine plants. I can call to 
mind several instances of like character, 
each of which leads me to thing that a strong 
protection is often required to enable the 
settler of the West to keep his foothold 
after he has obtained one. 

The question is, Yow shall protection be 
the most readily provided ?—how shall we 
get the trees we need? My only answer is, 
Grow them! ‘This will require time and ex- 
pense, most certainly—and what blessing 
does not? It takes time to get wealth, un- 
less you are so fortunate, or unfortunate, as 
the case may be, as to have it given you; if 
so, it probably required time for the giver 
to obtain it. The great and important truth 
which I wish could be impressed upon the 
mind of every land-owner in America is, If 
you want improvements, degin, yes, begin 
them now! Do not put it off because you 
have no time to attend to it at present, nor 
because it will take so many years, and a 
little outlay at the start. You may say, ‘‘I 
can not wait so long.’’ Who asks you to 
wait? Time moves in spite of you. Plant 
the seeds to-day, and while you are making 
up your mind whether you will wait a few 
years for them or not, the trees will be 
growing. 

How often do we meet men with abun- 
dance of means who will tell you they would 
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like to have a few trees here or there, a vine- 
yard, or an orchard, or a grove, and you pro- 
pose that they should immediately commence 
planting; the almost invariable answer will 
be, ‘I don’t care for the expense, but I 
can’t wait so long.’’ I can count many 
such men among my acquaintances who 
have made the same excuse for the last ten 
or fifteen years, and they have not com- 
menced that grove or vineyard yet, and done 
very little toward the orchard. 

There are men, however, with whom to 
think and to act are near relatives, and a 
letter which I lately received from one who 
is a past-octogenarian calls to mind a cir- 
cumstance which happened several years ago ; 
it also illustrates the fact that there is never 
a period in life in which a man may not do 
some good to somebody by planting trees, 
and often he will gather the blessing himself, 
although he little expects it. When I was 
in my fourteenth year, a gray-haired uncle 
of sixty, who had just purchased a new farm, 
requested me to pull up some of the young 
trees which were growing in masses in my 
father’s garden, and put them on a load of 
goods which were going to his place. 
With the assistance of my father I did so, 
tying the bundle to the body of the wagon, 
as there was no room on the load. I well 
remember the remark of my father at the 
time: ‘* Uncle John, you are rather old to 
think of growing an orchard.’’ ‘‘ Never 
mind,’’ replied my uncle, ‘‘it is certainly 
not too late for me to try.’’ That uncle 
still lives, and has been enjoying the fruit of 
those trees for many years. It is well that 
we can not all be sure of living to such a 
venerable age, for in that case I fear we 
would never begin, as ‘‘Time enough’’ 
would become the motto, instead of, as now, 
** No time.”’ 

The period has now arrived when this 
subject of growing forest trees requires not 
only agitation but action. Our numerous 
agricultural societies should lend their aid 
by giving premiums for the best endeavors 
of individuals. Let there be lectures upon 
the subject, not by the city or village min- 
ister, lawyer, or editor, unless they know 
something about it practically, but by some 
of the plain men of the country who have 
no other title than Professor of Farming. 
These lectures should be delivered in a prac- 
tical manner: not from some velvet-cush- 
ioned rostrum, but from an old log or stump 
of a tree in some forest or grove. In such 
a place the speaker can address his audience 
in an atmosphere filled with his subject, 
with examples above and around him. 
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Here he can cut, hew, and prune to illustrate 
his theme, without throwing the janitor of 
the building into hysterics through fear 
that a whittling might fall on the carpet. 

In Europe they have arboricultural soci- 
eties which have not done much toward dis- 
seminating a correct knowledge of forest 
trees, but through whose influence thousands 
of acres of trees have been reared. There 
is no reason why such societies should not 
exist in this country; their usefulness, if 
rightly conducted, must be apparent to every 
casual observer. 

There is no country on the globe that 
possesses such a numerous variety of valuable 
forest trees as America. Every article of 
usefulness of which wood is a part shows it; 
and if there is one branch of mechanics in 
which we excel more than in another, it is 
in our agricultural implements; and who 
does not know that one of their great points 
of excellence is the wood used in their con- 
struction? The farmer is more interested 
in these implements than any one else, and 
it devolves upon him to see to it that the 
requisite quantity and quality are supplied. 

To one who has traveled through some of 
the great forests of the North and North- 
west, it may seem unnecessary for Americans 
to ever attempt the cultivation of forest 
trees. But when we ask ourselves how 
these great forests can be transported to 
those regions where they are needed, the 
question assumes another phase, and we 
soon learn that transporting timber, especi- 
ally by land, is a very laborious and expen- 
sive business. Even where railroads have 
penetrated regions abundantly supplied, we 
soon find that all along the track timber 
soon becomes scarce. For every railroad 
in the country requires a continued forest 
from one end to the other of its line to 
supply it with ties, fuel, and lumber for 
building their cars. Cars are continually 
wearing out, the ties are rotting, and the 
time is not far distant when these great mo- 
nopolies will find that it would have been 
cheaper for them to have grown their own 
timber than to have depended on others to 
supply them. How simple it would be for 
the railroad companies to have a few acres 
of forest trees every few miles all along and 
contiguous to the line! Let the farmers 
along these roads remember that timber 
will always be needed; and it is not al- 
ways economy to cultivate with grain every 
piece of land from which you have taken the 
trees. Better let the sprouts grow, and the 
young seedlings which always show them- 
selves soon after the large (trees are cut 
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away. A little thinning out of the least 
valuable kinds, and an occasional pruning of 
those left, will often prove to be a better 
plan and a much more profitable one than to 
clear off and plow up the soil. 

If a particular kind of timber is wanted, 
then those trees should be left in preference 
to others. How few there are who have 
ever made a calculation of the value of an 
acre of White Oak, Hickory, Chestnut, or 
White Ash? As we find these in our native 
forests, they are mixed with other trees, 
often with those that are comparatively 
worthless. But suppose we have an acre 
purely of one kind, and that of the most 
valuable. What kind is most valuable 
must be ascertained by the grower himself, 
for it will depend upon his location, and 
which is the greatest demand in his nearest 
market. Suppose we take Hickory, which 
is always in demand, when young, for hoop- 
poles, and as it becomes larger for other pur- 
poses. There are other kinds equally as 
valuable and of more rapid growth. Now 
the young one or two year old plants, or 
even the nuts, may be put in rows four feet 
apart, and the plants one foot apart in the 
row ; this will give 10,890 to the acre. At 
this distance they can be allowed to remain 
until they are six to eight feet high and one 
or two inches in diameter. They should 
reach this size in five to eight years, accord- 
ing to the soil and the care they receive. 
Then they should be thinned, by taking out 
every alternate tree ; this should be done by 
cutting them off near the ground. We 
therefore take out 5,445 trees suitable for 
hoop-poles. Their value will of course de- 
pend upon the market, but we will say four 
cents each, or $40 per 1,000, which would 
be a low price in New York; this would 
give $217.80 (two hundred and seventeen 
dollars and eighty cents) as the return for 
the acre’s first crop. In three or four years 
they will need thinning again, and we take 
out, as before, one-half, or 2,722; these will, 
of course, be much larger; and if they will 
reach ten feet, and are of good thickness, 
they will readily bring ten cents each, or 
$272.20 for the second crop. In a few 
years more they will require thinning again, 
and each time the trees, being larger, will 
bring an increased price. But we are not 
by this means exhausting our stock—far 
from it, for those we cut off at the first have 
been producing sprouts which have grown 
much more rapidly than the originals; and 
if a little care has been given them so that 
they should not grow so thickly as to be in- 
jured thereby, we can begin to cut hoop- 
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poles from the sprouts of the first cutting 
before we have cut our third or fourth thin- 
nings of the first crop; consequently we 
have a perpetual crop, which requires no 
cultivation after the first few years. As 
soon as the leaves become numerous enough 
to shade the ground, no weeds will grow 
among them, and the annual crop of leaves 
that fall will keep the soil rich and moist. 
The time to cut trees which it is desirous to 
have produce sprouts, is in winter or very 
early spring; if cut in summer, it is likely 
to kill the roots. 

The same plan may be followed with 
many other varieties of trees that are val- 
uable when young. Whether it will pay to 
grow such trees or not will depend entirely 
upon the location, market, etc., but there 
are few sections of our country in which 
such plantations would not be a very profit- 
able investment. 

Plantations of trees may be made in the 
form of belts of a few feet or rods in width 
around the farm; and while they afford 
shelter and protection, they will also become 
a source of revenue and profit. It is always 
best to plant the young trees near together 
at first, and then thin out as they grow. 
These annual thinnings, even where the ob- 
ject is to allow the main crop to grow to a 
large size, will more than pay for all the 
care and cost of the whole. 


os 


PROTECT THE BIRDS. 








ECENTLY, as a boat load of excursion- 

ists was passing up Lake George, New 
York, a large gray eagle flew across the bow 
of the boat and alighted in a tree-top a hun- 
dred yards away. A sportsman in the party, 
from another State, expressing regret at 
not having his rifle with him, was informed 
by the pilot that it would cost him $100 to 
kill an eagle in that section of New York. 
A gentleman has handed us a copy of the 
section of the law under which this fine 
would have been imposed. It reads as fol- 
lows : 

Any person who shall kill, wound, net, snare, 
trap or poison any bird of song, linnet, blue 
bird, yellow hammer, yellow bird, thrush, wood- 
pecker, catbird, swallow, martin, bluejay, oriole, 

ildeer, snowbird, grassbird, grossbeak, bobo- 
link, pheebe-bird, humming bird, wren, robin, 
meadow lark, or any wild bird other than a 
game bird, or who shall possess or expose for 
sale any part of any of these birds, shall be 


guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon con- 
viction, be liable to imprisonment of not less 
than five nor more than thirty days, or a fine of 
not less than $5 nor more than $100. 
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Under this law the song birds and others 
of our feathered friends have a chance for 
their lives. This law not only reaches the 
milliners who deal in the plumage of birds, 
but those who buy and wear them. Those 
“who possess’’ any part of these birds are 
liable to fine and imprisonment. Under 
this law it is lawful to wear the plumage of 
game birds, for they are supposed to be 
killed for food; included in this class are 
the duck, partridge, woodcock, snipe, plover 
and others. 

Now, if this is a good law for New York, 
why should it not be a good law for Penn- 
sylvania? ‘There are many birds not pro- 
tected by our present laws because they are 
not insectivorous, and yet they are harmless. 
Many of them are song birds, and some of 
them are scavengers. The protection of the 
law ought to extend to all birds not used as 
food. It does not seem necessary to ad- 
vance an argument why this should be so, 
because the reasons are so many and will so 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of 
the reader, and the continued destruction 
of birds can bring us no possible good. 

West Chester Local News. 
onnthitinenlifipthenialcs 
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T is organized effort that wins in every 

department of life. Any system by means 
of which you can touch the currents that 
flow through every class of society with uni- 
form constancy, has rare possibilities for 
good. The public school of America has 
the possibilities of becoming such a system. 
More than a third of a million of school 
rooms in this country are presided over by 
teachers who, more than all other forces, are 
to build the character of the next and suc- 
ceeding generations in honor and honesty, 
in purity and virtue, in spirit and purpose. 

We are not in a speculative mood, and 
have no disposition to theorize over what 
might be, but rather in a historic frame of 
mind we would deal with experiences. At 
Topeka we referred incidentally to the 
method adopted by one of the teachers of 
the New West Commission in Utah in char- 
acter-building, and the cordial reception 
the statement met with, as judged by public 
and private expressions of approval and 
interest, leads us to make a much more 
complete statement in this connection, not 
only of the work of that special teacher, but 
grouping what we saw of this work in many 
of these school-rooms, outlining the way in 
which the teacher may use the school to in- 
culcate and emphasize the principles of 
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patriotism, home-love, and of the every-day 
virtues. 

Memorizing texts, poems, and extracts 
from orations, was one of the features of 
school-work that attracted my attention 
everywhere. It did not occupy mnch time, 
but for a few minutes each morning something 
new and helpful in character-building was 
memorized. ‘The teacher had her thought, 
not on what she liked and appreciated, but 
rather on what the child would enjoy and 
profit by, always having her thought on the 
rhythm and melody of thought or expression. 
One point is worthy of special mention— 
the teacher always memorizes whatever she 
asks them to learn, thus appreciating the 
labor, impressing the fact that she really 
values the knowledge she seeks to have them 
acquire through this exercise, 

Patriotism, everywhere an important ele- 
ment in the character of youth, is specially 
valuable in Utah. Once at least, each week, 
the exercise is upon loyalty, and, avoiding 
all partisan shading, national events are re- 
ferred to, from the news standpoint, and 
selections with the true ring are recited, and 
something assigned for a memory exercise. 

Character texts are most effective, and 
taught as they should be, no parent will 
object, whatever their anti-church sentiment. 
The teacher has one special character text 
thoroughly learned and frequently repeated 
each week. I visited the school, and spent 
the half-day. At the opening of the school 
the teacher said, ‘‘ What is our text for this 
week ?’’ ‘* Wisdom is better than rubies; 
and all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared to her. Length of days 
is in her right hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace.’’ 

When they turned to their books, she 
called for study texts. ‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’’ 
‘*Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men.’’ ‘‘Let us 
not be weary in well-doing; for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.’’ 

The recitation was introduced with the 
texts, ‘If a man also strive for masteries, 
yet is he not crowned except he strive law- 
fully.”’ ‘*Quit you like men.’’ ‘Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory.’’ ‘*Let another man praise thee, 
and not thine own mouth.’’ 

They prepared for recess with several 
texts: ‘*Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.”’ ‘*He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty.’’ ‘Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.”’ 
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Our space forbids special reference to the 
texts recited at the close of school with a 
view to influencing their conduct on the 
street, their companionship in play, their 
attitude toward their parents, and their re- 
spect for the aged. In this way, in two 
years, the teacher had taught the best texts, 
choice stanzas, poems, etc., thus keeping 
their thought on the best things and filling 
their mind with the best sentiment. ‘There 
is in this experience food for thought for 
many a teacher, East as well as West. 

American Teacher. 
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IN LINE WITH ARBOR DAY. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS—HOW 
TO RAISE FUNDS FOR THEM. 


VER three hundred of these associations 
have been organized within a few years, 
and the work is now advancing more rapidly 
than ever. The improvements of one town 
or city are often copied by its neighbors. 
These examples with their manifest results 
in many States now give a cumulative force to 
this movement, and warrant the hope that 
instead of three hundred, there will soon be 
three thousand such associations spreading 
wide abroad their beneficent influence in 
bettering homes as well as towns. The 
home should always be the objective point. 
‘‘The hope of America is the homes of 
America.’’ When every citizen is stimulated 
to make his own grounds and wayside neat 
and attractive, the entire town becomes in- 
viting. The homes of any people plainly 
tell their state and traits—their thrift and 
ambition, or sloth and improvidence. It 
has long been my desire to do my utmost to 
improve the homes and home-life of the 
American people, and to aid in the practical 
realization of the cardinal truth, that the 
chief privilege and duty of life is the creation 
of happy homes. 

‘‘ How can we raise the needful funds for 
village improvement work?’’ is a question 
often put to me. I answer: 

First.—Enlist the ladies. Many efficient 
associations have been started by them, and 
nearly all are officered in part by them. 
Their co-operation is essential. I always 
anticipate success in any town where one or 
two earnest ladies start this work. 

Second,—lInterest the youth of the town, 
and give them something to do, in improv- 
ing around their homes and by the road- 
sides. Let every child—girl or boy—he 
in planting; if too young to work alone, 
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some vine, flower, shrub, or tree to belong 
to the planter, or at least to be known by 
his or her name. Such offspring they will 
watch with pride, as every year new beauties 
appear, and find a peculiar pleasure in the 
parentage of trees, whether forest, fruit, or 
ornamental, a pleasure that never cloys but 
grows with their growth. The educational 
effect of such work, the zsthetic influence, 
the’ growth of heart and mind thus secured, 
are of priceless value. 

Third.—The treasury may be replenished 
by membership fees, large or small, accord- 
ing to the liberality of the community, by 
life memberships, by fairs, lectures, concerts, 
and other entertainments. Large gifts for 
such public improvements are often made by 
wealthy citizens, and by natives now non- 
residents. Many whom fortune has favored 
are glad of such an opportunity to show 
their grateful remembrance of the mother 
soil that bore them. Many hundreds and 
thousands of dollars come in such filial gifts. 

These associations foster public spirit and 
town pride. They impressively put to 
every citizen the question, ‘‘ What do I owe 
to my town? what is it my duty, or rather 
my privilege, to do for it?’’ The man who 
cares not for his native town, nor that of 
his adoption, has little heart in his bosom. 
Such selfish souls must be sterile in heroic 
virtues. But the sentiment that cherishes 
and honors one’s homestead and town is 
noble and ennobling, and has characterized 
the greatest and best men the world has seen. 

The influence of these associations is 
marked and happy in fraternizing the peo- 
ple of a town, leading all classes, irrespec- 
tive of party or sect, or rank or riches, to 
meet on common ground and work for the 
common good. The Arbor Days, now ob- 
served in some twenty States, invite the 
young and the old of all classes to join on a 
given day in tree-planting. Important as is 
this work, tree-planting is but one of the 
many improvements needed. To give a 
single illustration, in one town where a large 
foreign population is engaged in extensive 
quarries and manufacturing, the operatives 
and quarrymen joined with the citizens on a 
Saturday afternoon in a big “ bee,’’ where 
many hands made light work, or rather did 
much work, and ‘‘all had a good time.”’ 
Henceforth they thought more of their town 
and more of their Aomes, which shared in 
these improvements, as did the side-walks, 
road-sides, cemeteries, and other public 
grounds. ‘This general co-operation of all 
classes, this interchange of friendly cour- 
tesies, promoted good fellowship and made 
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all proud of the achievements of that—to 


them—memorable day. The Village Jm- 
provement Bee may help to counteract the 
tendency of rural life to isolation or seclus- 
ion, or separation by classes or nationalities, 
lifting out of the ruts of a dull, plodding mo- 
notony, cultivating social amenities and 
neighborly feeling. In some towns, after 
such a day of united work, a collation pre- 
pared by the ladies becomes another bond 
of union and fellowship. 

These associations have other important 
aims, such as organizing free town Uibraries, 
securing public health by better sanitary 
conditions in the homes and their surround- 
ings, improving side-walks, road-sides, roads, 
providing drinking troughs, breaking out 
paths through the snow, lighting the streets, 
and removing nuisances. The donations 
and legacies recently made to public libra- 
ries are many and often large. In Massa- 
chusetts alone are over two hundred free 
public libraries, containing over one million 
volumes, with a yearly circulation of over 
three millions. No other State and no 
equal area on the globe is so well supplied 
with free public libraries.—A&. G. Northrop, 
LL. D., in The Watchman, Boston. 


ee 


IT usually happens that the purchaser em- 
ploys a local citizen to aid in putting his 
ground in order. In every rural neighbor- 
hood there are smart men; smart is the 
proper adjective, for they are neither saga- 
cious nor trustworthy, and there is ever a 
dismal hiatus between their promises and 
performances. Such men lie in wait for 
new-comers, to take advantage of their in- 
experience and necessary absence. ‘They 
will assure their confiding employers that 
they are beyond learning anything new in 
the planting of trees—which is true in a 
sinister sense. They will leave roots ex- 
posed to sun and wind; in brief, pay no 
more attention to them than a baby-farmer 
would bestow on an infant’s appetite, and 
then, when convenient, thrust them into a 
hole scarcely large enough for a post. They 
expect to receive their money long before 
the dishonest character of their work can be 
discovered. The number of trees which 
this class of men have dwarfed or killed out- 
right would make a forest: The result of a 
well-meaning yet ignorant man’s work might 
be equally unsatisfactory. Therefore the 


purchaser should know how a tree should be 
planted, and see to it himself, or he should 
by careful inquiry select a man competent 


for the task.—Z. P. Roe. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’” Scotch Farmer. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Sept. 20, 1886. } 

To Superintendents, Teachers and School 
Directors: The lesson of Tree Culture should 
be taught everywhere in the schools. Let this 
be done with earnest purpose, and with enthu- 
siasm. The spirit of Arbor Day is abroad in 
the State. Some Fifty Thousand trees, shrubs 
and vines, have been reported to this Depart- 
ment as the result of the appointment of the 
day in Pennsylvania; another fifty thousand 
have probably been planted of which no definite 
record has been made. 

The good work is therefore fairly begun in 
many parts of the State. Let Superintendents, 
Directors, Controllers, Teachers, Parents and 
Patrons, and Friends of Education everywhere, 
give to it all possible aid and encouragement. 
To this end we appoint 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28th. 
as a School Arbor Day, to be observed gener- 
ally by the schools of the State, many of which 
were not in session at the time of the Spring 
Arbor Day in April last. 

We must put the thought and the work of 
Tree Planting into the schools, and keep it 
steadily before our boys and girls. They must 
be encouraged not only to plant trees and shrub- 
bery and climbing vines, but also to collect, pre- 
serve, and plant seeds, stones, and nuts of var- 
ious kinds; to watch their growth, and properly 
to care for them; as the elm, maple, locust, 
ash, tulip-poplar, apple, pear, peach, plum, 
cherry, chestnut, horse-chestnut, walnut, oak, 
hickory, butternut, English walnut, etc. This 
being done, they will soon be enabled to plant, 
and also to give or sell to others for their plant- 
ing, from their own modest nursery stock. Then 
will follow practical inquiry as to budding, graft- 
ing, and growing from cuttings. 

All this the teacher can aid by encouraging 
his or her boys and girls in the collection of the 
best seeds, stones, and nuts within reach, and 
in the careful planting and culture of the same, 
keeping some school record of what is done by 
individual pupils in order to arouse a spirit of 
generous emulation among them. That teachers 
may be the better prepared to do this, it would 
be well for Superintendents at their annual ex- 
aminations to make this one of the leading 
topics, when questions are asked under the head 
of ‘general information.”’ 

Thus the schools will yearly become more 
valuable factors in their respective communities 


.and.in the Commonwealth at large. 


E, E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 








N 1860, we inquired, when he was nomi- 
| nated at Chicago as candidate for the Pres- 
idency of the United States, ‘‘Who is 
Abraham Lincoln?’’ His memory has for 
the past twenty years been enshrined in the 
hearts of multitudes as that of no other man 
who has ever held power upon this con- 
tinent. It is nothing against a man that he 
is comparatively unknown—nor is it any- 
thing in his favor. When the new Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington was 
announced, like everybody else, we asked, 
‘*Who is Mr. Dawson?’’ We wish him a no- 
ble record in his high position as Chief of the 
educational forces of the nation which stands 
in the very fore-front of human progress. 





In an article on the State Association, in 
our August nnmber, we spoke of the Choral 
Union programme and of the singing of 
Miss Louise M. Reily, who carried the solo 
part in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer.”’ 
We have heard much of the best music in 
concert, oratorio and opera, but have seldom 
enjoyed anything more than this solo, sup- 
ported by the chorus. Was it her ‘‘ swan 
song ?’’ Did some rare prescience then 
cause her to surpass all former work that she 
had done, as though that work were nothing? 
One month later she was dead! She was 
the only child of Prof. Wm. M. Reily, 
President of Allentown Female College, 
eighteen years of age, and a universal favor- 
ite. She was a very skillful organist, having 
for a long time been in charge of the organ 
at Zion’s Reformed Church; excelled as a 
pianist, and as a teacher of that instrument ; 
and as a violinist also she possessed re- 
markable skill. All this charm of youth, 
this power and promise, eclipsed by the 
shadow of Death! But Time has its glad 
to-morrow. Eternity is long, and love of 
music, like goodness, is immortal. 


‘* TEACHERS ought to guard against man- 
nerisms,’’ says the Jowa Central School Jour- 
nal. ‘* Teaching is more apt to induce a 
manner than any other profession. It is 
easy to understand why a teacher should 
wear the badge of his profession in his way 
of talking and deporting himself. Associat- 
ing constantly with inferiors in intellect, 
posing for them as a model in conduct and 
speech, a stilted air is unconsciously ac- 
quired that, to an indifferent observer, ap- 
pears odd and in some cases ludicrous. The 
province of the teacher is less circumscribed 
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than formerly; the school 1s regarded as a 
more important institution than in the days 
of Webster’s Speller and the hickory rule ; 
still, the typical schoolmaster may be met 
now and then. A perfectly natural, grace- 
ful manner is not always inborn, and when 
denied by nature it is not so easy to acquire. 
Much mingling with society and travel, with 
forgetfulness of self, is the surest means of 
gaining an agreeable deportment. But, in 
the case of the teacher, travel is not possi- 
ble, and society, on a large scale, not ac- 
cessible. So that instead of forgetfulness of 
self, the opposite plan must be pursued and 
self-watchfulness must be the motto. Mod- 
esty, cheerfulness, and a desire to oblige are, 
after all, the fundamental ingredients of a 
pleasing manner, and the possessor of these 
qualities can never be anything but a favor- 
ite wherever he may go.”’ 





Dr. HicsBee has suffered much from 
asthma and a very distressing attack of hay 
fever, to which in the late summer he has for 
years been subject. He is now in the region 
of the Great Lakes, in hope of relief from 
the pure air that blows over those vast in- 
land seas. With the first frosts he will be 
back again from his enforced half-holiday, 
and we trust with renewed vigor for the fall 
and winter campaign. October 1st, at latest, 
will find him again at the Department. 





THE teachers from Pennsylvania held a 
re-union at the Windsor hotel, Topeka, 
during the sessions of the National Associ- 
ation, and a pleasant evening was spent in 
renewing old acquaintance and making new 
friends. Mr. M. D. Bailey called the meet- 
ing to order; Dr. T. H. Dinsmore was 
made chairman and welcomed the teachers ; 
Prof. J. A. Lippincott also followed in a 
hearty address of welcome. Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, and 
Supt. H. S. Jones responded in behalf of 
the Keystone delegation; Miss Tillie E. 
Coffin, of the Edinboro Normal School, 
spoke for the ladies. There were some two 
hundred members from Pennsylvania present 
at the Topeka meeting. 





In the report of proceedings of the State 
Teachers’ Association, an error occurred in 
the list of members elected as Enrolling Com- 
mittee for next year. The correct list is as 
follows: Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, State 


Department ; Supt. M. Savage, Clearfield ; 
Supt. T. A. Snyder, Carbon; Supt. N. S. 
Davis, Lackawanna; Supt. A. S. Grimes, 
Columbia. 
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THE new Financial Clerk in the State De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Orphans, Lieut. James 
H. Marshall, rendered efficient, service 
throughout the War of the Rebellion as 
Commissary, Quartermaster’s Sergeant and 
Quartermaster of the well-known 79th P. V. 
V., from Lancaster County, one of the few 
Pennsylvania regiments that served in the 
West, and went with Sherman to Atlanta and 
the sea. He has also been assistant post- 
master at Lancaster for seven years, and 
postmaster for nine years. At the War 
Department and at the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington his accounts have uni- 
formly been found correct, and his rating 
for efficiency and accuracy as a public offi- 
cial is of the first rank. We believe that no 
better man for his present duties can be 
found in the State. 





Our new Music Supplement No 15 con- 
tains a favorite collection of songs and 
hymns for the use of schools and institutes, 
together with four pages of responsive read- 
ings for opening exercises. It is what some 
teachers will find pleasure, and their pupils 
profit, in using. See contents elsewhere. 





From the Lancaster Jnte/ligencer of recent 
date we take the following item of personal 
interest. The gentleman named has rendered 
much valuable assistance upon 7he Journal: 


“As a number of inquiries have been made, 
and as many will be anxious to know what has 
been done in reference to the appointment of 
an adjunct professor of English literature in 
Franklin and Marshall college, it is well to an- 
nounce that the committee on instruction, by 
and with the advice of the Faculty, has appointed 
Prof. Geo. F. Mull, A. M., to that position. 
Prof. Mull is a graduate of Mercersburg College, 
where he ranked very high in scholarship as a 
student. After his graduation, and the comple- 
tion of a course of study in theology, he spent 
several years in the University of Leipsic, Ger- 
many. He then returned and was elected to 
the professorship of Latin in Mercersburg 
College, which position he held for several years. 
As Prof. Nevin has continued to teach some of 
the classes in the department of ancient language, 
in Franklin and Marshall College, in connection 
with his teaching of English literature, Prof. 
Mull will be expected now to take charge of 
that work. We are glad to say that he made 
the study of Latin a specialty while in the Ger- 
man University, so that he will be a good ac- 
quisition to the college in that department. He 
has also paid considerable attention to English 
literature, and has the foundation already laid 
for eminent success in that specialty. Prof. 
Mull has received the very decided endorse- 
ment of the committee on instruction and the 
Faculty, as ascholar of morethan ordinary talent. 
He is a licentiate of the Lancaster Classis, and 
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is well acquainted with the spirit and genius of 
the Reformed institutions. He will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the Faculty of the College, 
and will, no doubt, prove eminently successful 
in the department to which he has been ap- 
pointed. So far as he has: become known to 
the students of the college, he has won their 
entire confidence and respect.” 


Tue following personal note from Prof. 
H. R. Roth, late Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Meadville, will be read with 
interest by his friends in Pennsylvania. He 
goes to an important work, and we wish him 
an abundant measure of success in his new 
and broader field of labor: 


Having accepted a position in the Cleveland 
Schools as Supervisor of Grammar Grades, at 
a salary of twenty-three hundred dollars, I have 
resigned my position here, as City Superintend- 
ent, which has been accepted by the Board. 

It is with deep regret that I leave my native 
State, where with the exception of one year | 
have spent all my days, to try the vicissitudes of 
a large and enterprising city. 

I thank the School Department for the many 
acts of kindness extended to me while serving 
as Superintendent. You have my best wishes 
for the future prosperity of the school interests 
of Pennsylvania. H. R. Roru. 


THE National Summer School of Methods 
had a very successful session at Saratoga 
this year, the students, 219 in number, 
being from twenty-six States and Territories. 
Pennsylvania sent over forty, two clubs 
being from Meadville and Philadelphia. 
About one-fifth of the students were super- 
intendents, principals, and Normal instruc- 
tors. There was general satisfaction with 
the manner in which the school was con- 
ducted. Reduced railroad fares, promised 
for next year, will add to the number in atten- 
dance. Supt. Thos. M. Balliet was one of 
the instructors, of whose good work a Sara- 
toga paper says: 

Prof. Balliet, superintendent of schools in 
Reading, Pa., but better known as a teacher of 
psychology, has held large audiences every 
morning in the Second Presbyterian chapel, near 
the regular Summer School building, during the 
entire session. No one who has been present 
at any of his lectures can wonder at his great 
success as an instructor. He has completely 
reversed the usual way of teaching this little- 
understood subject, and in place of giving a 
wearisome detail of mental laws, and vainly 
searching about for illustrations of their practical 
working, he has used a well-trained eye and 
critical observation in getting the facts first, 
from the common experience of everybody, and 
then going to psychology as a mental science, 
for explanation and classification. We do not 


know of another teacher of this subject in the 
whole country who so fully brings this science 
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into school room work as an indispensable aid, 
and lets the teacher see that there is a direct 

athway from one to the other, through which 

e may walk easily and intelligently if he will 
but cultivate an observant eye and a willing 
heart. If the Summer School had presented 
nothing but this course of lectures, the teachers 
would have been repaid for attendance. 
Prof. Balliet, by invitation, spoke on this subject 
last Monday morning at the ministers’ meeting 
at Temple Grove, with marked appreciation 
from that distinguished body of hearers. 


- 
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SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 





HE appointment of Thursday, October 
28th, as our second School Arbor Day, 
to be generally observed throughout the 
State by all schools then in session, is to af- 
ford both teachers and pupils a better op- 
portunity for the practical observance of the 
day than was had in April, when so many 
schools were closed. This subject should be 
talked of pleasantly and profitably in every 
school in Pennsylvania. Every Normal 
School should give it earnest attention. 
Every County Institute should place it upon 
the programme for discussion of the best 
practical means of securing the more general 
planting of trees, vines and shrubbery, both 
in the vicinity of the school, and by the 
pupils at their homes, and so far as possible 
throughout the various school districts. 

Agitation, agitation is needed. Nobody 
disapproves what must be only a growing 
benefit to the community. But the leaven 
of agitation in every educational centre is 
needed to convert passive approval into active 
personal interest and a resolute purpose that 
the work shall be done. This work is not 
for a day, nor for a year, but for the pleasure 
and profit of the next and it may be of suc- 
ceeding generations as well of the present. 
It is poor economy for one generation to 
rob the next of wood, shade, fruit, beauty, 
moisture. We should leave the world richer 
than we found it, not poorer or less attrac- 
tive. 

Let it be our aim then,—definitely pro- 
posed, though, it may be, never to be at- 
tained—that every school shall plant trees 
and shrubs and vines about its building; 
every church about and within its enclosure ; 
every good citizen about his home and upon 
his farm and waste lands; every township 
along its roads; every city, town, and village 
along its streets and in its public parks and 
squares. So shall the nakedness of the land 
be clothed in beauty, the supply of all kind 
of fruits be more abundant in their season, 
the torrid heat of summer be mitigated, the 
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purity and moisture of the atmosphere be 
increased ; the streams flow more full and 
steadily, and, in a word, the Arbor Day mil- 
lennium be realized. 


-* 
= 





GEN. WAGNER’S REPORT. 





HE special report of Gen. Louis Wagner, 

Inspector of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 

is a carefully-prepared document, occupying, 

with the tables appended, some thirty-eight 
pages of ordinary printed matter. 

Twelve schools are reported upon, two of 
these being the Church schools at Loysville 
and Butler, the former of which has seventy 
and the latter twenty-five orphans in charge. 
The rating of these twelve schools by the 
Inspector is as follows, under the several 
items named: Grounds, good in four, mid- 
dling in five, poor in two, and one not rated ; 
Buildings, good in five, middling in‘ five, 
poor in two; Furniture, good in four, mid- 
dling in six, poor in two; Condition of Chil- 
dren, good in eight, middling in four; Food, 
good in ten, middling intwo; Clothing, good 
in eight, middling in two, poorintwo; Teach- 
ing and Discipline, good in all except one 
school, where the discipline is marked ‘‘ 3”’ 
(middling). Religious services morning and 
evening, with attendance at Sunday-school 
exercises and at divine service on the Sab- 
bath, are reported for all the schools. 

The report finds many things to criticize, 
some to condemn, and much to approve. 
We regard it the estimate in detail of an 
officer who wishes to do his full duty in the 
premises. But it is not such a report as he 
would have made were he more familiar with 
the varied history and the inner life of these 
schools, and with their large results to hu- 
manity under circumstances that have always 
been more or less unfavorable. 

Certain of his suggestions are excellent ; 
in some things he is mistaken ; to others un- 
due importance is attached ; and still others, 
which he condemns, have always been con- 
demned by those who have had to do with 
the administration of the Orphan School 
System. Had Dr. Burrowes or Dr. Wicker- 
sham, by whom the system was judiciously 
managed for twenty years, demanded all 
that General Wagner desires, the schools 
would never have been organized, or, if or- 
ganized, they would soon have been closed. 

It seems a necessity of the case that some of 
the buildings should be old, and that thor- 
oughly-equipped industrial schools should 
not be found here. That the policy of 
‘* farming out the children’’ is not the best, 
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has been well known from the beginning. 
But it was that or nothing. Let any one 
look carefully into the facts of the situation, 
and tell the men who organized the system 
and carried it on successfully for so many 
years, what other policy was practicable 
then, or is practicable now! 


<i 
— 


REUNION OF SIXTEENERS. 








BSENCE from the State prevented the 

Superintendent from being present at 
the annual reunion of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
‘< Sixteeners,’’ which was held in Philadel- 
phia, August 17th and 18th. 

Upwards of 250 members, many of whom 
came from distant parts of the State, regis- 
tered their names at the Meade Post, No. 1, 
G. A. R., headquarters, No. 1109 Chestnut 
street, preparatory to the exercises con- 
nected with the sixth annual reunion of the 
association. 

During the evening the ‘‘Sixteeners,’’ so 
called because they graduated from the State 
schools for soldiers’ orphans at that age, 
held their opening meeting at Association 
Hall, at Fifteenth and Chestnut streets. 
There were about an equal number of young 
men and women in attendance. The schools 
represented were Soldiers’ Orphans’ Institute 
and Northern Home, Harford, Mansfield, 
Dayton, Butler, Uniontown, Mercer, McAl- 
listerville, Loysville, Mount Joy, Whitehall 
and Chester Springs, and the former schools 
at Andersonburg, Quakertown, Paradise and 
Cassville. 

Captain Thomas H. Leabourne welcomed 
the visitors. President Devan replied to the 
address of welcome. The members, he said, 
could testify to the usefulness and benefits 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. Their 
maintenance had been referred to as a mat- 
ter of charity, but the word was never so 
misapplied. The good resulting to the 
pupils of the schools was great, but the loss 
they had sustained, and for which the schools 
were started as a partial reparation, was 
greater. On the one hand was an educa- 
cation, on the other was a father’s life. The 
maintenance of the schools was not a charity, 
but a duty, and grandly the old Keystone 
State had done her duty. Some allusions to 
Mrs. Hutter, who had done so much for the 
orphans when they were younger and in- 
mates of these orphan homes, brought out 
rounds of applause. Major Lambert de- 
livered an oration replete with eloquent al- 
lusions, and was heartily applauded. Miss 
Mollie Reagan, of Cassville, gave a recita- 
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tion. C. B. Johnston, of Quakertown, the 
oldest Sixteener present, was introduced, 
and after making some remarks offered a 
resolution thanking Mrs. E. E. Hutter for 
her many acts of kindness shown to the sires 
of the soldiers’ children in the hospitals 
during the war, and for the faithful manner 
in which she had for so many years, ever 
since the inception of the homes, stood by 
the little ones, always true and as a mother 
to them. The resolution was adopted with 
great enthusiasm. A resolution of confi- 
dence in Inspector Rev. J. W. Sayers was 
also adopted. 

Addresses were made by Rev. James 
Neill, Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, Gen. 
Louis Wagner, Rev. J. W. Sayers, and 
others. An unusual feature of the meeting 
was the marriage upon the stage of Mr. 
Benj. Larey and Miss Ella Clabaugh, both 
of Altoona. After the final adjournment a 
very pleasant excursion upon the river was 
enjoyed, also visits to the Zodlogical Gar- 
den, Cyclorama of Gettysburg, and the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

The following are the newly-elected offi- 
cers: President, W. C. Reem, of Altoona; 
Eastern Vice-President, Rev. C. B. John- 
ston, of Philadelphia; Western Vice-Pre- 
sident, Miss Ella Reagan, of Altoona; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Woodward, of 
Philadelphia. The next meeting of the 
Association will be held in Pittsburgh. 








BUILDING SCHOOL HOUSES. 





HE revised school law of 8th May, 1854, 
is the general code under which our 
common schools have been administered 
since that time. In many very essential 
particulars that providential enactment was 
an immense stride forward in the pathway 
of progress; and results have fully verified 
the hopeful estimates of its capabilities that 
were entertained by sagacious schoolmen of 
that day. Its generic powers, so far in 
advance of the general public sentiment as 
to be for years prodigiously unpopular, 
have long since amply vindicated themselves, 
and settled so firmly into the habits and 
convictions of our people that reactionary 
or revolutionary changes are no longer 
feared, and modifications are projected only 
in the hope of improvement in details, the 
broadening of its scope to meet the ad- 
vancing progress of the age, and additions 
to its operative machinery that are recog- 
nized as sound and necessary. 
One of its sections, the 45th, was of 





primary importance at the time, and made 
an impression upon public sentiment that 
helped materially to sustain and promote 
our common school interests in an anxious 
transition period. It is much to be re- 
gretted that its special powers were long 
since exhausted, in accordance with its own 
terms, and no legislative mandate has _ re- 
newed their lease of life, and wakened them 
to a still broader and higher mission of use- 
fulness, in harmony with the clearer light 
and advanced educational knowledge and 
opinions of to-day. 

It provided for the publication by the 
School Department of a work on School 
Architecture—of which the late Dr. THomas 
H. BurRowEs very appropriately became 
the editor—with engraved designs and 
plans for school houses for cities, boroughs 
and country districts, from the primary to 
the high school; with descriptive text and 
full specifications and estimates for building, 
and an extended discussion of the underly- 
ing principles that should govern in the erec- 
tion of buildings for educational purposes. 

When a new administration unexpectedly 
came into power in January, 1855, the wood 
engravings were ready, but the book not yet 
written. Some of the cuts being too large 
for the pages, as originally planned, advan- 
tage was taken of that fact to change the 
book to a large octavo, instead of the lim- 
ited ‘‘ public document”’ size then in vogue ; 
making it, in appearance and style, worthy 
of the subject and creditable to the State, 
and inducing its more careful handling and 
preservation. In addition to its general 
contents, it contained a copiously illustrated 
chapter on ‘‘ Apparatus’’ by A. M. Gow, 
A. M., the accomplished principal of the 
Union School of Washington, Pa.; and 
another illustrated and suggestive chapter 
on ‘* The size, enclosure and improvement 
of School Grounds,’’ by Prof. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, then serving as Superintendent of 
Lancaster county. ‘They would be exceed- 
ingly useful now if published in full with 
the illustrations and circulated in pamphlet 
form. We shall, in our next issue, give full 
extracts from the article last named. 

Public interest becoming awakened and 
somewhat impatient, the editor’s manuscript 
was delivered to the State printer as rapidly 
as it could be prepared ; and without wait- 
ing for the rest of the volume, a special 
edition of the first sixty-six pages was issued 
in pamphlet form, embracing about a dozen 
designs for one-story school houses, of one 
and two rooms each, and a copy sent out 


| by mail to each school board in the State. 
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As a first instalment this proved to be very 
acceptable and serviceable. As soon as it 
could be got ready a bound copy of the 
completed volume of 276 pages, was trans- 
mitted to the secretary of each School 
Board, labelled on the inside of the cover 
as the property of the School District, and 
to be carefnlly preserved as such, and handed 
over by each secretary to his successor in 
Office. 

Allusion to this phase of our past edu- 
cational history has been prompted by the 
great activity in building operations since 
that time, and not always with the best re- 
sults ; the large amount of such work that 
remains to be done from year to year, 
which should be wisely and well done; and 
the prevalent desire of Directors, as we 
have reason to know, for fuller information 
and better guidance in the performance of 
this part of their official duty than is within 
the immediate reach of many of them. 

The ‘‘ Pennsylvania School Architecture,”’ 
in its general contents was in advance of 
the times when it appeared, but its plans 
for school buildings would be greatly im- 
proved upon, if a new edition, or a new 
work could be authorized. Until that can 
be done, its clear and intelligent directions 
can be utilized to great advantage. The 
designs and ground-plans were drawn and 
engraved without consultation with the 
editor. As might be expected, they repre- 
sent more of the builder than the educator 
in their internal arrangements; and the 
editor was obliged, in the printed explana- 
tions, sometimes to criticise and contradict 
the architects in such details as affected the 
teacher’s work and operations. This was 
no disadvantage, however, as a careful 
perusal of the text would show to Directors 
more clearly how things ought to be. By 
thus analyzing and comparing different 
designs with their critical descriptions, a 
combination could be made of the best 
features of several, that would be an im- 
provement upon all. 

Every School Board and County Super- 
intendent in the State was supplied with a 
copy of that book, and more than 2,000 
copies of it must be lying around loose 
somewhere to-day, if not in official custody 
then in private hands, but in either case 
where their contents could be drawn upon 
now for the public benefit; and we would 
advise Directors who are without a copy, 
and quite likely never to have seen one, to 
make diligent inquiry amongst former school 
officers and private citizens who would be 
likely to know, and see if a copy cannot be 
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found. 


Mention might also be made of it 
in the local newspapers, to aid the search. 
If one should turn up in the District, it will 
afford School Directors some very profitable 
reading upon the subject of building school 


houses. In the meantime, we shall recur to 
this subject again, and, in response to direct 
appeals to us, devote a part of our space 
to some practical elucidation of its merits, 
for the benefit of whom it may concern. 


_ 
>_> 


NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS—V. 








N one of his charming short essays, Prof. 
Max Miiller has rescued from oblivion a 
book of travels, written in Latin, by one 
Paul Hentzner, a German, who visited Eng- 
land in the year 1598 and left some curious 
and interesting details of his journey, which 
will assist us to gain some insight into the 
character and habits of the English during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Hentzner landed at Rye, and was taken 
before a notary, by whom he was questioned 
as to his country, his name, and his purpose 
in visiting England: after which he was 
conducted, with true English hospitality, 
to an inn, and there furnished with a sump- 
tuousrepast. From Rye his party journeyed 
to London, seeing many notable things on 
their way, among them certain enclosed 
gardens in which bulls and bears, their 
hinder parts fastened, were baited by dogs 
for the amusement of spectators. Sight- 
seeing in London followed, and finally a 
visit to Greenwich, where the party was in- 
troduced to the presence chamber and saw 
the Queen. The walls of the room were 
covered with precious tapestry, and the 
floor was strewn with hay. The Queen had 
to pass through in going to the chapel. It 
was Sunday, when all the nobility came to 
pay their respects. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London were 
present. When the divine service began 
the Queen appeared, preceded and followed 
by the court. Before her walked two 
barons, carrying the sceptre and the sword, 
and between them the Great Chancellor of 
England with the seal. The Queen is thus 
minutely described: ‘‘She was said to be 
fifty-five years of age. Her face was rather 
long, white, and a little wrinkled. Her 
eyes small, black and gracious; her nose 
somewhat bent; her lips compressed, her 
teeth black (from eating too much sugar). 
She had ear-rings of pearls; red hair, but 
artificial, and wore a small crown. Her 
hands were graceful, her fingers long. She 
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was of middle stature, but stepped on 
majestically. She was gracious and kind in 
her address. The dress she wore was of 
white silk, with pearls as large as beans. 
Her cloak was of black silk with silver lace, 
and a long train was carried by a marchio- 
ness. As she walked along she spoke kindly 
with many people, some of them ambassa- 
dors. She spoke English, French, and 
Italian; but she knows Greek also and 
Latin, and understands Spanish, Scotch and 
Dutch. Those whom she addressed bent 
their knees, and some she lifted up with her 
hand. Wherever she turned her eyes, peo- 
ple fell on their knees.’’ 

Our traveller appears to have made the 
most of his opportunity on this, as on other 
occasions, like a veritable sight-seer, and 
when he left the country it was evidently 
with a favorable impression of what he had 
seen. His summary of the characteristics 
of the people is as follows: ‘‘ The English 
are grave, like the Germans, magnificent at 
home and abroad. ‘They carry with them a 
large train of followers and servants. These 
have silver shields on their left arm, and a 
pig-tail. The English excel in dancing and 
music. They are swift and lively, though 
stouter than the French. They shave the 
middle portion of the face, but leave the 
hair untouched on each side. They are 
good sailors and famous pirates; clever, 
perfidious, and thievish. About three 
hundred are hanged in London every year. 
At table they are more civil than the French. 
They eat less bread but more meat, and 
they dress it well. They are brave in bat- 
tle and always conquer their enemies. At 
home they brook no manner of servitude. 
They are very fond of noises that fill the 
ears, such as explosions of guns, trumpets, 
and bells. In London persons who have 
got drunk are wont to mount a church 
tower, for the sake of exercise, and to ring 
the bells for several hours. If they see a 
foreigner who is handsome and strong, they 
are sorry he is not an Englishman.’’ 

Books of this character, private diaries, 
private correspondence, ‘‘ consigned to ob- 
livion’’ or laid away in forgotten places, 
contain a wealth of historical material, 
which historians, busy with state affairs, 
have heretofore too seldom sought after. 
Beneath the political and military history of 
a country, and yet fully equaling it in signi- 
ficance and interest, is its industrial and 
social history. To know how the people, 
the subject class, lived, how they employed 
themselves, what at any given epoch was 
the state of intelligence among them, what 





was the state of the useful arts and by what 
slow stages they progressed, is as useful in 
any rational view of the uses of history as to 
know what political forces have operated to 
establish or to overthrow dynasties, or to 
change the names and the boundaries of 
nations. A single fact even trivial in itself 
will often, through its correlations, cast a 
vivid light upon the social life of a people. 
It is interesting to learn, for example, that 
in the reign of Elizabeth there was probably 
not a table-fork in the whole kingdom of 
England. All persons alike, from the 
Queen down to her humblest subject, ate 
with their fingers. Thomas Coryate, in the 
beginning of the next reign, describes with 
gravity the manner of using forks in Italy, 
and adds, ‘‘I myself have thought it good 
to imitate the Italian fashion since I came 
home to England.’’ Two pronged forks 
were soon after made at Sheffield. The 
mention of ‘‘hay’’ upon the floor of the 
Queen’s presence chamber—rushes are pro- 
bably meant—will have struck some readers 
as quite out of keeping with the costly 
tapestries which adorned the walls and with 
the silk robes of the Queen herself. Car- 
pets had not yet come into use, except in 
the form of rugs, principally used in front 
of altars. 

If we turn away from the court and 
journey into the country, we shall find Eng- 
land in a condition which at the present 
time would hardly be thought civilized. 
The traveling, to begin with, is intolerable. 
The roads, if roads they can be called, are 
not suited for carriages, except for the rude 
and lumbering carts of the rustics. Indeed 
there are at present not only no public con- 
veyances for travellers, but not even private 
carriages. The first coach was introduced 
into England, according to Stowe, in 1564 
from Holland, for the use of the Queen. 
In the following reign coaches were still a 
novelty, owned only by a few of the more 
powerful noblemen, who, doubtless because 
of their novelty, entered into so lively a 
competition with one another in the extent 
of their equipages, that an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed limiting the number of 
horses that might be used with a single 
coach. 

We must confine our survey of the coun- 
try to a few points only. Chimneys have 
generally been introduced even in the 
houses of the yeomanry, but only the 
wealthy can afford the luxury of glass win- 
dows. The poorer class must be content at 
best with oiled paper. The table-ware is of 
interest. It consists of wooden platters and 
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pewter dishes, supplemented with the rudest 
earthenware ; no glass-ware, and no porce- 
lain or crockery. In the houses of the rich 
we find silver in the place of pewter. The 
people—the common class—are clothed in 
woolen, linen, and leather. There is very 
little if any cotton stuff to be found in the 
kingdom. Certainly it is not yet manufac- 
tured here. The manufacture of cotton 
cloth—the warp being of wool—was first 
carried on in England in the neigborhood 
of Manchester, in the early part of the reign 
of King James I. The principal part of 
the population of England is at this time 
engaged in agriculture and sheep-raising. 
In the south there are some iron furnaces ; 
in the north there are coal mines. But what 
little manufacturing is carried on is confined 
principally to the city of London. 

It will be remembered that Hentzner 
passed on his way to London a number of 
bear-gardens. Bear-baiting was at this time 
and for many years after this a favorite 
amusement of the English. The Queen 
herself, strange as it seems, is said to have 
been fond of this diversion ; and the highest 
honor she could confer upon an ambassador 
of Philip, on one occasion, was to take him 
with her to witness one of these barbarous 
exhibitions. We are touching now upon a 
trait of human nature which, with our mod- 
ern culture, we are accustomed to regard as 
a characteristic of savages and of brutish 
natures among civilized men, but which at 
the period we are now considering was 
prominent not merely in Englishmen but in 
all Europeans, viz., a disregard for physical 
suffering, nay, even a positive delight in the 
infliction of pain. The penalties meted out 
by the laws at this time were harsh to bar- 
barism. Lucky was the malefactor who 
escaped with mere hanging or beheading. 
Disemboweling, drawing and quartering, 
were not uncommon punishments. In turn- 
ing over the pages of Stowe we frequently 
come upon the-cases of women who, for the 
crime of husband-poisoning, which appears 
to have been a common crime in those days, 
were ‘‘brent’’ ¢#. ¢., burned at the stake. 
Burning for religion’s sake was, except in 
rare cases, discontinued in the reign of 
Elizabeth. But the preceding reign had 
become infamous for the practice of this 
severity. And yet in surveying the reign 


of the ‘‘Bloody Mary’’ one is at a loss 
which the most to wonder at, the hard- 
heartedness of the Queen and of her adviser, 
Cardinal Pole, in deliberately consigning to 
the flames so many human beings, or the 
strangeness of the fascination which drew 
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thousands of spectators to witness these 


horrible executions. It is one of the bless- 
ings of our modern civilization that it has 
suppressed in a great measure this instinct 
of cruelty, and has driven the exhibition of 
it into the by-ways and slums. But the un- 
deniable fact that, if we are not all savages 
to-day, it is because we have outgrown our 
savage nature, should render us cautious of 
judging with undue severity the many harsh 
measures which are considered as having 
left a stain upon our colonial history, and 
particularly in condemning the Indian as 
altogether bad because he has often been 


cruel. 
fr ne ae 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE Superintendent of a_ neighboring 

State in addressing the School Directors, 
discusses some questions of grave practical 
importance. The points presented for 
their consideration are every-day subjects that 
cannot be too much discussed, thus only can 
indifference be changed to active interest 
and wrong views be set right, for the gen- 
eral good. We quote as follows: 


Directors, too, are largely responsible for the 
poor teaching done in many country schools. 
They are frequently too ready to employ the 
cheapest teacher that offers his services, paying 
less regard to his qualifications than to his 
price. The successful effort made to save five 
dollars a month in teachers’ wages has made 
many a school worthless for a term, and de- 
moralized it for three or four terms. I am not 
pleading that teachers shall be paid exorbitant 
wages; only for this; That directors shall rec- 
ognize, in their management of school affairs, 
as they do in their own business, that skill and 
special training and experience are things of 
value, and that ignorance and incompetency 
and inexperience are dear at any price. If it 
be said that competent teachers are not to be 
had in sufficient numbers to supply all the 
schools of the State, I am ready to admit the 
fact; but a little better pay would draw compe- 
tent persons to the profession, and lead them to 
incur the expense of professional training ; and 
it would also keep many an excellent teacher 
from leaving the profession for more lucrative 
employment. Let there be a well-established 
demand for good teachers, at fairly remunera- 
tive wages, and the supply will equal the de- 
mand ina short time. If, on the other hand, 
the demand is for cheap teachers, regardless of 
quality, the supply will be abundant, at wages 
below the pay 4 farm hands and kitchen girls. 
I am satisfied that a very small amount judi- 
ciously added to the amount now paid to 
teachers would be repaid ten-fold and more, in 
the increased efficiency of our schools. 

A still greater gain will be made if, in districts 
where fair wages are already paid, as well as in 
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others, directors will, in the appointment of 
teachers, look after the interests of relatives 
less and the interests of the schools more; drop 
favoritism, and seek for merit; turn a deaf ear 
to ‘‘the weary, the needy, the changeling, the 
improvident, the unfortunate,"’ that are impor- 
tunate for a place, and listen only to the claims 
of the live, cultured and faithful teacher. A 
fruitful source of poor teachers in the public 
schools is, that in too many districts the son or 
daughter, niece or nephew of a director, even 
though barely able to get a certificate of qualifi- 
cations, easily secures the school through 
family influence and favor: while an applicant 
much more competent, and willing to teach for 
the same pay, not being connected by ties of 
blood or marriage with a director, is passed by. 
This evil has been felt to be so great in some 
States that it has beer made the subject of leg- 
islative enactment. In the absence of any 
statute upon the subject, the remedy in this 
State lies almost exclusively in the hands of the 
directors. Upon their faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of their highest duty depends also 
whether the school shall be in the charge of a 
genuine teacher, or a mere time-server. There 
have been many excellent teachers who have 
entered the school room with no intention of 
making teaching a profession, and have done 
good work while there. Intelligent young men 
and women, themselves struggling for an edu- 
cation and thirsting after knowledge, have 
proved excellent teachers; their enthusiasm 
and good sense supplying, in a great measure, 
the lack of experience and knowledge of 
methods. Against such as these I am not anx- 
ious to see the school room closed—at least 
not until there is a sufficient number of teachers 
for all the schools, who have added to their 
study of books special preparation for their 
chosen vocation. But the door of the school 
room should be unhesitatingly shut in the face 
of the broken-down of other professions who 
are seeking an asylum, of those whose only 
claim is that they want or need to make a little 
money, and of the tramps and quacks who 
infest the teacher's profession as well as others 
—and the directors must shut the door; the 
people’s money should not be squandered in 
such charity; the children’s birthright should 
not be bestowed upon mendicants. 

I have already spoken of the astonishing 
frequency with which teachers are changed in 
ungraded schools, and of the great evils that 
flow therefrom. Here too, we must look to 
school directors for the remedy. The great 
reason for the change during the year is, that 
the summer school is usually smaller than the 
winter school, and the average age of the pupils 
is much lower; and so, a cheaper soather is 
employed. This practice, so common, of plac- 
ing teachers of limited experience and schol- 
arship in charge of these schools for the 
summer term, is no doubt due, in great meas- 
ure, to the fact that their services can be had 
for small pay, and in part to the belief that they 
are as competent to teach the little children as 
those of better scholarship and more extended 
experience in teaching. That this is a serious 
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mistake, has been often demonstrated. The 
statement that is the highest wisdom to secure 
for the instruction of young pupils the best teach- 
ers to be had, is so susceptible and easy of proof, 
that, in theory at least, nearly all persons of 
intelligence admit it to be true; but in practice 
how few doso! The manner in which pupils 
are employed and led in their first efforts to 
learn, has much to do with their future progress 
and attainments. It is not in the nature of 
children to be idle. Activity is the law of their 
being. They love to do, and they learn by 
doing. The most successful teachers are those 
who know best how to direct and utilize this activ- 
ity of children for their own good. If, when child- 
ren first go to school, they are required to do 
what is suited to their capacity, they will find a 
pleasure in doing; and if the work of each suc- 
ceeding day is so arranged that it will follow in 
natural order that of the preceding day, it will 
help to fix what has formerly been learned or 
done, and at the same time will add thereto 
something new. To pupils thus taught the 
school room will be a pleasant resort—a place 
of work, it is true, but work of a kind that will 
be both interesting and beneficial. In order to 
have such teaching, great pains must be taken 
to select teachers who know something of the 
nature of the child-mind and its needs. And it 
is as essential to the well-being and highest effi- 
ciency of our schools that teachers of this class 
shall have charge of them during the summer 
term, when only the younger pupils are enrolled, 
as that they shall during the winter term. 

Money, it is true, may be saved by engaging 
an incompetent instead of a skillful teacher, 
but the loss to the pupils will be many times 
greater than the amount thus saved. But the 
gain is not so great in dollars and cents as is 
imagined; for a teacher will almost always ac- 
cept emplopment at a lower rate for seven or 
eight months than he will for four or five; and 
whatever gain there is of this kind is more than 
offset by the indisputable fact that a good 
teacher is worth fifty per cent. more the second 
term than he is the first. For it must have 
come within the observation of every one, that 
the schools that remain in charge of an in- 
telligent, efficient teacher, year after year, show 
much better results than the schools which 
change teachers every term or every year. It 
is not too much to ask that directors should 
recognize a fact so evident, and an underlying 
principle that is so patent. They cannot 
acquit themselves of moral, if they can of legal, 
malfeasance in office, if they displace a compe- 
tent and worthy teacher for a relative or favor- 
ite, or for any saving of expense that is not 
imperative. 

One other duty imposed by law upon direc- 
tors is much neglected. I refer to visiting and 
inspecting schools. Directors have done well 
when they have employed a good teacher and 
seen to it that the school-house is made com- 
fortable and supplied with what is needful for 
the successful operation of the school; but they 
fall short of the performance of their whole 
duty, if, having done so much, they leave the 
teacher to do the rest. They should keep 
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themselves well informed of the condition of 
the school, by personal inspection of the same 
from time to time; for only by so doing can 
they be ready to counsel wisely with the teacher, 
as he has a right to expect them to do. By 
their visits, too, they can give support and 
countenance to a teacher, and stimulate both 
him and the pupils to more zealous efforts. 
They are the official guardians of the school, 
and both children and parents are influenced 
much in their estimate of the school by the de- 
gree of interest which they see the directors 
manifest in it. A great many duties, some of 
them quite onerous, are imposed by law upon 
directors—and for all they receive no pay ; still, 
since I know from my own observation how 
much good it is possible for them to accomplish 
by a careful supervision of the schools, I can- 
not hesitate to urge upon them to give the time, 
and to take the pains, that the careful perform- 
ance of this duty demands. 


= 
me 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK. 








HE exhibit of drawing and_ other school 
work, ranging from Primary to Normal 
and High schools, was a distinctive feature 
of the meeting of the State Association at 
Allentown. The brief description here given 
was in type for our last issue, but lack of 
space prevented its insertion. 
COURT HOUSE EXHIBIT AT ALLENTOWN. 


In the words of praise spoken from the plat- 
form of the executive and local committees of 
the State Association, for their zeal and effi- 
ciency, no allusion was made to that having 
charge of the excellent exhibit of specimens of 
primary work in general, and of drawing, 
natural history and pedagogics in particular. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties to be overcome, 
mainly arising from the indifference of the 
teachers of the State in the matter of sending 
specimens, the work was very well done, for, in 
arranging and managing such an exhibit, Mr. 
Abbott, the chairman of the committee, is a 
host in himself. Taken as a whole it was the 
most complete showing of its kind that has been 
made in connection with the State meeting. 

The committee secured the court house for 
the purpose, and devoted the entire grand jury 
room to the schools of Allentown alone. Here 
were exhibits in profusion of drawing, writing 
on slates and paper, examination papers in 
arithmetic, grammars, spelling, geography, his- 
tory, and other studies, together with collections 
of botanical specimens from the grammar 
schools, that might well move the envy of pupils 
attending schools of higher grade elsewhere. 
The drawings included lettering, shading, half- 
tinting, architecture, and engineering work. 

The entire space within the bar in the main 
court room was occupied by schools from 
abroad. Here the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown made a lavish display of 
specimens of drawing, writing, and natural his- 
tory, especially ornithology and botany. Of the 
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former, little need be said to those who heard 
Prof. Kemp’s admirable talk on birds, but the 
botanical specimens with the accompany- 
ing original “ plant record" were the most com- 
plete ever seen at a State Association exhibit. 
Here too were papers prepared by the Pedago- 
gical Society of this school. 

Near by was the exhibit of the Bethlehem 
schools, whose efficient Superintendent, Mr. Geo. 
W. Desh, delighted to point out to the visitor 
how they teach in that historic town,—compris- 
ing Kindergarten work in colored designs, on 
slates and made with cards, map drawing, pic- 
ture lesson stories composed by the little ones, 
reproduced stories, and specimens in industrial 
and mechanical drawing. Judging by the 
variety and excellency of this exhibit, Bethlehem 
has not made a mistake in establishing the 
superintendency, nor in calling Mr. Desh to 
the office. On the same side was the exhibit 
from the schools of West Bethlehem, vying 
with those of Bethlehem itself, presenting, in 
addition to the former, crayon drawings, designs 
in perforated work, a very fine case of minerals, 
zodlogical specimens and curiosities. Here also 
were found displays from Hokendauqua similar 
to those just mentioned but including some very 
neat little designs made with colored sticks, 
straw, clay, grain, acorn-cups and pins, also 
specimens of work in grammar and geometry. 

The West Chester State Normal school made 
a very fine exhibit of drawings both from models 
and objects, of examination papers, and speci- 
mens of work done in English literature. In 
this part of the room were found also examina- 
tion papers of the White Haven high school, 
and the exhibit of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, consisting of mechanical drawing and 
specimens of work in wood and iron done in the 
industrial departments; and last of all the Allen- 
town Business College, still under the efficient 
management of our old friend Prof. Blackman, 
was represented by a well-arranged exhibit of 
business papers and penmanship. 

In the petit jury room, Catasauqua contented 
itself with specimens in drawing, Seiberlingville 
with fancy drawings and pictures of flags, Corry 
with original designs and specimens of writing, 
while Troy sent botanical specimens and as 
usual some very fine maps, in which the schools 
of this town probably excel any others in the 
State. Titusville, whose cultured Superinten- 
dent read the striking paper upon “High 
Schools,” afforded a glimpse at its work by lay- 
ing before the teachers of the State samples of 
work in crayon, and drawings illustrative of sub- 
jects in physiology and anatomy, together with 
specimen papers in literature, which were artis- 
tically illustrated with original designs by the 
pupils themselves. 

Nor must we omit mention of a case of 350 
mounted insects exhibited by Mr. W. P. Mes- 
singer, of Stemton, and a cabinet well filled with 
Indian relics exhibited by Mr. A. F. Berlin, of 
Allentown, who was recently the recipient of a 
gold medal from King Humbert of Italy, by 
whom he was also nominated a member of a 
learned society there in recognition of his scien- 
tific researches in American archzology. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, OCTOBER, 1886. 

| ie: E Annual Session of the Teachers’ Institutes 

will be held in the different counties of the 
State at the times and places here named. The 
Institute has already been held in the counties 
of Potter and Warren, and in the city of Read- 
ing. Some three or four counties have not yet 
decided upon date or place. These will be an- 
nounced as soon as reported. 


Greene... . . Waynesburg. . . October 4. 


Bucks. . . . Doylestown . . October 11. 
Cambria. . . . Ebensburg. . . October 11. 
Tioga. . Wellsboro’ . . October 1. 
Berks . . Reading. . . October 18. 


. October 18. 
. October 18. 


Crawford. . . Meadville , 
Bs ea. lee cts ve . 
McKean. . . . Smethport. . . October 18. 
Susquehanna. . Montrose. . October 18, 
Allegheny. . . Allegheny City . October 25. 
Cameron. . Emporium. . October 
Montgomery . . Pottstown . . . October 25. 

Lackawanna. . Scranton. . . November 1. 
Chester . . West Chester. . November 8. 
Dauphin. . . . Harrisburg. . . November 8. 
Delaware. . . Media. . November 8. 
Laneaster . . Lancaster. . . November 
Lebanon. . . Lebanon. . . November 
Lehigh. . . Allentown . November 
Miffin. . . Lewistown. . . November 
No: umberland.Sunbury. . November 
Hi .ngdon, . Huntingdon . . November 
Northampton . . Easton. . . November 
Adams. . . Gettysburg. . . November 
Cumberland . . Carlisle . . November 
Franklin. . . . Chambersburg . November 
Lawrence. . . New Castle. . . November 
Washington. . . Washington. . November 
Bedford . . Bedford . . December 
Carbon. . . Mauch Chunk . December ¢ 
Snyder . Middleburg . . December 0. 
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Juniata . Mifflintown . . December 13. 
Bradford . . Towanda . . December 20. 
Clinton . Lock Haven. . December 20. 


Columbia . . Bloomsburg . . December 20. 
Luzerne. . . .° Wilkes-Barre. . December 20. 
Mercer. . . . .\Mercer. . . . December 20. 
Perry . . . . ..New Bloomfield. December 20. 
Schuylkill... . . Shenandoah. . December 20. 
Union. . . . .Mifflinburg . . December 20. 


Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 20. 
Armstrong. . .. Kittanning. . . December 2 
Beaver. . . Beaver . . »« December 2 
Blair... . Hollidaysburg . December 2 
Butler. . . Butler. . . December 2 


. December 
. December 


Cmte ...0 dt . Bellefonte . . 
Clarion... . . . Clarion. 
Clearfield . . . Clearfield . . December 
Fayette... . Uniontown. . . December 
Fulton. . . . .» McConnellsburgDecember 
Indiana. . . . Indiana. . December 
Jefferson. . . . Brookville... . December 
Lycoming... . . Williamsport. . December 2 
row. .s . « Milford. . December 2 
Somerset. . . . Somerset. . . December 2 
. December 2 
. December 2 
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Venango. . . . Franklin 
Wayne... . . Honesdale... 


| 
| 








. Tunkhannock . December 27. 
« YORE. . December 27. 
. Stroudsburg. . Jan. 3, 1887. 
. Laporte. . . Jan. 3, 1887. 


Wyoming . 
York. . 
Monroe 
Sullivan . 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 


SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa. appointed 
County Superintendent of Allegheny County 
from September 1, to fill unexpired term of Mr. 
Johnson, resigned. 

Henry V. HorcukIss, of Meadville, has been 
elected by Board of Control to fill vacancy 
caused by resignation of Mr. H. R. Roth. 

Davin B. GILDEA has been elected and com- 
missioned to be Superintendent of the schools 
of Plymouth township, Luzerne county. The 
township has over five thousand population, as 
required by the Supplementary Act of May 7, 
1855. 

ancireuicitontiioesibichesil 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Stockdill: Our annual ex- 
aminations are over. We never had so many 
teachers as now. The directors have plenty to 
select from this year, but in a few places they 
have not chosen the best applicants. With 
plenty of good teachers to fill all the schools in 
our county, and some to spare, why take third- 
grade certificates in preference to first-grade? 
We should look to the interest of the boys and 
girls, and not to that of the teacher alone. The 
greater number of our teachers stood a good ex- 
amination, better than at any previous time; 
some days we did not have any failures, while 
on other days fifty per cent. failed. Our stand- 
ard is htgh, and our good teachers reach it. 
The Kittanning school building will be one of 
the finest in the State, when finished. Live, 
wide-awake Directors always keep abreast of 
the times. Kiskiminetas township is building 
two first class school houses; North Buffalo, 
one; Plum Créek, one; West Franklin, one; 
and Conshohocken and Bethel, eachone. So 
the good work goes onward. 

BERKS—Supt. Keck: Hereford, Longswamp 
and Albany each build one new school house, 
and Maxatawny, Greenwich and Robeson each 
two ; the last also remodels one of its buildings. 
These houses will all be properly furnished. 
The districts named have all made wonderful 
improvements in the way of school houses and 
furniture. 

CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: The last term of 
our Normal School at West Chester was its 
most largely attended session, and the Trustees 
have commenced another large addition to the 
building. Four districts are each erecting fine 
large school-houses: Tredyffrin, one near 
Paoli; Schuylkill, one at Oak Grove; Easttown, 
one at Ogden: and Sadsbury, one at Pomeroy. 

CLInTON—Supt. McCloskey: I have visited 
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all the summer schools. One difficulty in the 
way of progress with these schools is that many 
of the teachers do not complete the term. They 
leave the school in order to teach a winter 
term, and by so doing make it necessary to en- 
gage another teacher to finish the term, making 
two beginnings and two endings: consequently 
much tume is lost, My regular annual examina- 
tions are closed. With very few exceptions the 
teachers were well prepared in Physiology and 
Hygiene. Pine Creek district is seating three 
houses with new patent desks, and Woodward 
one. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: There have been 
in successful operation in this county during 
this summer five schools of Normal and Aca- 
demic grade. They have all done good work. 

JuN1IATA—Supt. Auman: Thirteen public ex- 
aminations were held during the month. Of the 
141 applicants examined, thirteen failed to pass. 
Fifty-three directors and 231 citizens were pre- 
sent at the different examinations. The teach- 
ers have shown by their work that they have 
given the subject of Physiology and Hygiene 
special attention, all passing very creditably in 
this branch. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Twenty of the 
fifty-two districts in the county opened their 
schools in August. It is doubtful if our schools 
have ever opened under more favorable auspices 
than they do this fall. An especially strong 
corps of teachers, a number of new houses, and 
increase in salary and length of term in a fair 
proportion of districts ; excellent health through- 
out the county, and the absence of any trace of 
half-hearted measures among School Boards in 
the organization and equipment of schools for 
the ensuing year, are hopeful signs of a promis- 
ing school year. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: The meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, at Allentown, was 
a full and decided success. A large number of 
our teachers and friends of education attended 
and were highly pleased with the proceedings. 
The meeting did us good, and beneficial results 
must follow. 

LycomMInc—Supt. Lose: There are two 
school-houses building in the county that de- 
serve notice; one in Eldred township, and the 
other in Piatt township. Both are brick, and it 
seems to have been the object of the directors 
in both cases to build just as good houses as 
possible. Both are ventilated according to 
modern ideas, furnished with bells that can be 
heard throughout the respective townships, and 
built with large covered porches in front of the 
doors. In Eldred the patrons hauled the brick 
and lime free of charge, and paid for the bell by 
subscription. There seems to be a desire on 
the part of our directors to build only first-class 
houses—in which they are certainly to be com- 
mended. 

McKEAN—Supt. Campbell: Smethport comes 
to the front with the Best qualified corps of 
teachers, all being Normal graduates of experi- 
ence. So far as | know, this is the only Board 
in the county that has set aside all personal in- 
terest and allowed the principal to select all his 
assistants. This strengthens a weak place that 
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has always existed in this school, and which 
still exists in all the other graded schools of the 
county. We should be glad to see all the other 
Boards follow the good example of Smethport. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery : Two new houses 
are being built in Greene, and one in Salem. 
The Directors of Hickory township have 
adopted a continuous term of seven months, 
and will not accept the application of any 
teacher whose certificate is not as good as /wo 
in every branch. With but few exceptions, the 
teachers and principals of our borough schools 
have been re-elected. Prof. A. J. Devereaux, 
for the past three years the popular principal of 
the Sandy Lake schools, goes to Cambridge- 
boro, and will be succeeded by his able assist- 
ant, W. H. McMullen, who is taking measures 
to purchase some valuable apparatus, and to 
make some additions to the library. A very 
successful summer Normal has been in session 
at Grove City. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Owens: We opened a class 
for Normal instruction to teachers in Lewistown, 
July 26th. About sixty teachers and those de- 
siring to become teachers have been enrolled. 
Several new houses have been erected and are 
ready for the fall term. One new school will be 
opened in Derry district. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Wolverton: Fewer 
applicants than in any year of my experience 
present themselves for examination. The qual- 
ity is the best of all I have examined, and as a 
result there are fewer rejections. Directors 
turn out well, and show a lively interest. . their 
work. Jackson township has put new) jatent 
furniture into its school-houses—a wise move- 
ment. Point township is building a new house. 
Mt. Carmel adds an assistant principal to the 
high school. This is a vigilant Board, and in 
co-operation with the excellent principal, Mr. 
Lehman, they are making the schools there very 
good. Sunbury has done wisely in engaging 
all her corps of teachers as last year, and has 
added another school. Under the new regula- 
tions, Sunbury has ten directors. The county 
generally is doing well, and will not take any 
backward steps. No district has lowered the 
salary of teachers, but several have raised it, as 
to individual teachers. Milton and Mount Car- 
mel begin this month with large additions to last 
year's number. Sunbury, after the completion 
of the new method of heating and ventilating 
her High School building, will have one of the 
most pleasaht buildings for the purpose of teach- 
ing to be found inthe county. Her Board is 
alert for the improvement of her schools in every 
way. This would seem to be expected from the 
county seat. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: I held: nineteen ex- 
aminations throughout the county during the 
month of August. There were over 200 appli- 
cants, of whom 195 received certificates. It 
gives one pleasure to note an improvement on 
the part of a large majority of our teachers; 
nevertheless Directors have reduced the salaries 
in a number of districts. As a consequence 
many good teachers go to other counties, where 
they will find a more substantial appreciation of 
their services. 
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WARREN—Supt. Arird: A primary room has 
been added to the school building at Tiona. A 
new house has been built at Torpedo this sea- 
son. The Pittsfield Board passed a resolution 
not to employ teachers whose certificates do not 
average one and a half. This is encouraging 
to good teachers. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Mr. 
David S. McFadden, for thirty years a teacher 
in intermediate and grammar grades of our 
public schools, died on the 27th of August. A 
warm friend, a patriotic citizen, zealous and suc- 
cessful in his chosen labors, he leaves many to 
mourn his loss. No instructor ever more care- 
fully watched over the welfare of those com- 
mitted to his care, or had greater joy at their 
success. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Our teachers 
have all been elected and assigned to their po- 
sitions. A number received an increase of sal- 
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ary. School buildings are being repaired, 
cleansed, etc., preparatory to the opening of 
school. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister; Owing to the 
increase of our school population in the South 
Ward, the Board decided to finish and furnish two 
additional rooms in the new portion of the Gay 
street building; also to transfer the high, gram- 
mar and secondary schools of the South Ward, 
which heretofore were in different buildings, to 
the Gay street building. At its regular meeting 
the Board appointed twenty-eight teachers for 
the ensuing year. Two of these have not 
taught heretofore except as substitues. Miss 
Ella Waitnright, a former teacher and a recent 
graduate of the Kutztown Normal, was re-ap- 
pointed. I regret to report that Miss Cora 
Maxton, one of our best teachers, has resigned 
to accept a better position (as I understand) in 
Delaware county. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 





GEORGE ELIOT AND HER HEROINES. A Study. By 
Abba Goold Woolson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. s12mo., pp,177. Price $1.25. 

There have been a great many longer and more pre- 
tentious books written about the greatest woman nov- 
elist of our language than is this neat volume of Mrs. 
Woolson, but there have been none in which George 
Eliot’s greatness as a literary artist, and her limita- 
tions, too, have been more fairly, clearly and satisfac- 
torily set forth. In our admiration for her consum- 
mate skill, we were perhaps blinded to her faults. At 
least it was needed that we should have pointed out 
to us that the whole undertone—the ultimate tendency 
of her novels—is not of the wholesomest or most ele- 
vating ; for this is so skilfully disguised, so sweetly 
sugar-coated, that many a reader would never detect 
it until the evil effects of the unconsciously imbibed 
false teaching made themselves felt in his own views 
of life and practical character. To the reader and 
admirer of George Eliot this volume will be most 
welcome. It is a model of earnest, discriminating 
and thorough literary study and criticism. 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Samuel John- 
som, LL. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo0., pp. 
157. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Clough’s Translation. Abridged 
and annotated for schools by Edwin Ginn. With 
Historical Introducticn by W. F. Allen. The 
Same. I12mo0., Pp. 333. 

These two of the latest volumes of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co’s uniform series of “Classics for Children” 
merit all the praise we have from time to time given 
to the preceding books of this most excellent series. 
They show the same good judgment in editing, the 
same correct taste in selection, and will have the same 
wholesome influence on the young people who are 
given the opportunity to read them, as was with the 
Kingsley’s Water Babies and Greek Heroes, Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
and some of his best historical tales, and in fact all of 
the volumes in the series without an exception. The 


substantial form and very low price of these “ best 
books” of literature give them a claim from which 
there is no excuse to a place in every school library. 








OUTLINES OF AESTHETICS. Dictated Portions of the 
Lectures of Herman Lotze. Translated and 
Edited by Geo. T. Ladd, Prof. of Philosophy in 
Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Co. s2mo., pp. 
113. Price, $1.00. 

This marvellously compact little volume is the 
fifth of «« Lotze’s Outlines of Philosophy,’’ a series of 
books of the highest interest and importance to stu- 
dents of philosophy, giving, as they do, the concen- 
trated essence, as it were, of the whole comprehen- 
sive system of thought propounded by the late Prof. 
Lotze, which is, perhaps, the most important contri- 
bution to philosophy made since Herbert Spencer 
gave to the world his First Principles of Evolution. 
Lotze’s philosophy is important not only in itself, but 
as being the most formidable and worthy system op- 
posed to Evolution that has yet arisen; and as being 
the basis on which proceeds much of the most vigor- 
ous theological, ethical, and zsthetical thought of 
recent times. The preceding volumes were Out- 
lines of Metaphysics, of the Philosophy of Religion, 
Practical Philosophy, and Psychology. This volume 
treats first of Beauty and the sense of the Beautiful ; 
then of Music, Architecture, Plastic Art, Painting, 
and Poetic Art. It is well translated and ably edited, 
yet withal is a book that requires hard and close 
study to be fully understood and appreciated. 
NATURE AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By Ralph Waldo 

Emerson. New York: Fno. B. Alden. 12mo., pp. 

ror. Price, go cents. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By 
Wm. H. Prescott. The Same. s12mo0., half mo- 
rocco, pp. 234. Price, 65 cents. 

These two volumes, which can also be had uniform 
in either style of binding, are among the handsomest 
and best mads books ever issued by Mr. Alden. In- 
deed, he has shown a steady improvement in the qual- 
ity of his publications within the last few years, while 
at the same time his prices continue to astonish us by 
their lowness. Those who have seen only some of 
his earlier publications, many of which were so 
cheaply gotten up that even their low price was really 
more than they were worth, must not judge his later 
books by them. He now makes them the equal, in 
good paper, print, and substantial and handsome bind- 
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ing, of the majority of works issued by any of our 
leading and much higher-priced publishers. The 
volume of Emerson certainly leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in this respect. The edition is named the Ideal, 
and its peculiarity is the unusually long and narrow 
page, which, after one becomes accustomed to it, 
must be allowed to have some decided advantages 
over the more usual and better-proportioned style. 
There are ten of Emerson’s matchless essays, or ad- 
dresses, in the volume, including the famous ones on 
Nature, Idealism, Spirit, Beauty, and Literary Eth- 
ics. The volume of Prescott has his too little read 
essays, graceful, scholerly, charming, on Charles 
Brockden Brown, Cervantes, Scott, Moliere, and Ital- 
ian Narrative Poetry. The books are worth double 
the price. ‘ 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WorDs. A Popular IJntro- 
troduction to the Science of Language. By Fred- 
eric Garlanda, Ph. D. New York: A Lovell & 

Co. r2mo., pp. 287. Price, $1.50. 

The author has made an interesting volume on an 
important subject. A thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of words, while essential to every lit- 
erary student, is almost as essential to every teacher 
of English grammar, reading, rhetoric, etc. The last 
chapter, on Language and Education, will be found 
specially suggestive to teachers. The other chapters 
treat of Sounds and Language, the English Language, 
Comparative Grammar, Outline History of the 
Science of Language, the Question of the Origin of 
Language, Comparative Mythology, Languages of 
Races, Local and Family Names. Dr. Garlanda 
follows subst«ntially Max Miiller in his theory of the 
origin and development of language, mythology, etc., 
which by no means all students of ethnology and 
philology accept. Nevertheless the work is full of 
information, much of it interesting to most if only for 
its novelty ; and all of it useful and highly suggestive. 
A History or Epucation. Sy F. V. N. Painter. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. s12mo0., pp. 235. 

Price, $1.50. 

Some time ago we reviewed Campayre’s History 
of Pedagogics. The book before us has a somewhat 
broader and more popular scope. It lays not so much 
stress on the history of the science, and more on that 
of the practice of education. It is very comprehen- 
sive, beginning with an account of education in the 
oriental na'ions, China, India, Persia, Israel and 
Egypt; then going on to ancient Greece and Rome; 
next considering Christian education before the Re- 
formation; and finally, from the Reformation to the 
present time. Of course so comprehensive a plan 
must leave many interesting details untouched, and 
we are rather surprised that the treatment is as full as 
we find it. In spirit and method the work is admir- 
able; philosophical and distinctly Christian, tracing 
very clearly the progress of education as a distinct 
factor in the advance of civilization. Prof. Painter 
follows the histories of Raumer and Karl Schmidt 
very closely; he could not have chosen better guides. 
The book is one the want of which has long been felt, 
and it will be welcomed by all educators. With such 
an excellent beginning the succeeding volumes of the 
“International Education Series,’’ of which this is 
the second, should be looked for with hopeful ex- 
pectancy. The aim of the series is “ to provide works 
of a useful practical character in the broadest sense,”’ 
for teachers and school managers’ libraries, and for 
use in normal classes. With Dr. W. T. Harris as 
editor, and the Appletons as publishers of the series, 
its value and success. are assured. We commend it 
to the special attentiog of our readers. 
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Our GOVERNMENT. Slow it Grew, What it Does, 
and How it Does it. By Jesse Macey, A. M. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. s12mo0., pp. 2378. 

Some of the views on the labor problem advanced 
in the just noticed volume, and a good many given in 
the newspapers of to-day, would have been impossible 
if those who expressed them had studied this useful 
work of Mr. Macey, showing clearly what does and 
what does not belong to the functions of our State and 
National government. It is a book such as has long 
been needed. We need only indicate the range of 
topics treated, and say that their treatment is simple, 
clear, generally accurate, and sufficiently full, to con- 
vince our readers of the usefulness of the book in 
every American home, and the propriety of placing it 
or another equally good upon the same subject in 
every American school. The first part is historical, 
showing the origin and early form of our government, 
up to the formation of our federal constitution. Then 
are treated Education, Origin of Public Schools, 
School Districts, School Boards, Support of Schools, 
Teachers’ Certificates, Superintendents, - Normal 
Schools, etc.: The Highways; Care of the Poor, 
Taxation, Incorporated Towns and Cities, Elections. 
Next comes Part III. on Administration of Justice, 
telling all about juries, courts, and the multitude of 
court officials. Just as fully are explained the Postal 
Service, Banks, Money, the different Government De- 
partments, Legislation, and Constitutions. In an ap- 
pendix are given the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution. It is an exceedingly useful book, of 
advantage to every intelligent citizen. 

THE First THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. Sy Ber- 
mard Perez. Edited and Translated by Alice M. 
Christie. With an Introduction by James Sully, 
M.A. Chieago: A. N. Marquis & Co. se2mo., 
pp. 324 Price, $1.25. 

As treating of the observed data of the infant mind, 
as much as possible before habits have been formed, 
or the environment and education have had any in- 
fluence, this painstaking work is an important contri- 
bution to the science of human psychology. But as 
showing how ideas of truth and falsehood arise, the 
imagination, memory, judgment, conscience are de- 
veloped, and how these may be moulded and edu- 
cated, the book is of still greater practical importance 
to teachers, and especially to parents. The Introduc- 
tion by Prof. Sully, the well known psychologist, is 
in itself an able treatise on the subject. The book is 
not a dry dissertation, but remarkably interesting 
and even entertaining, clearly written and as clearly 
translated—a work well worthy of careful study. 
Paper, typography, binding, leave nothing to be de- 
sired, 

THE LABOR PROBLEM. Plain Questions and Prac- 
tical Answers. L£dited by Wm. E. Barns, withan 
Introduction by Dr. Richard T. Ely. New York: 
Harper & Bros. s16mo., pp. 330. Price $1. 

The labor question throughout our country has at- 
tained to such proportions that it can no longer be 
ignored by any one. The principles underlying the 
relation of capital and labor, employer and employed, 
need to be studied and clearly understood. The sooner 
this is done the sooner will the present conflict between 
them end, and they be brought to a right and lasting 
adjustment. ‘We place our main hope fora righteous 
and peaceable adjustment of the trouble on the spread 
of intelligence, a right understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of right and truth, and their applica- 
tion tothe subject. To such intelligence this book 
will largely help. It gives a clear statement of the 
questions at issue between labor and capital ; and then 
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a symposium on the various phases of the problem, 
presenting the views of political economists, of manu- 
facturers, working-men, divines, journalists, labor 
commissioners and others; profit-sharing, trades 
unions, and arbitration are fully treated, and various 
side-lights are thrown upon the labor problem. It is 
perhaps the most succinct and “ handy” work on this 
burning question in the language. We know of none 
other likely to he as satisfactory and helpful to the 
general reader. 

THE MAKING OF PictuRES. Twelve Short Talks 
with Young People. By Sarah W. Whitman. 
Chicago & Boston: The Inter-state Publishing Co. 
r6mo., pp. 131. Price, 60 cts. 

ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
and Directions for Safe Experiments. By H. W. 
Tyler. The Same. 16mo. pp.79. Price, 60 cts. 

THROUGH A Microscope. Ly Samuel Wills, Mary 
Treat, and F. L. Sargent. The Same. r6mo. 
Illustrated. pp. 126. Price, 60 cts. 

These attractive and well made little handbooks 
sent us by the new “ Inter-state Publishing Co.’’ by 
their very appearance commend this firm tq the favor 
of the lover of neat and tasteful books. And an ex 
amination of their contents at once confirms this good 
impression. All three of them belong to that class of 
works which serve as incentives to the young folks to 
study further in the arts or sciences of which their 
pages give such an appetizing taste. Therein consists 
their value. We have plenty of books good for young 
people to study; we need more that shall make them 
want to study. Mrs. Whitman’s volume deals, in a 
natur <, straightforward manner, with the principles 
which underlie the various branches and processes of 
art—painting, etching, engraving, and the different re- 
productive processes. It will not only be found very 
helpful and stimulating to the young art-student, but 
no less so to the teacher of art. Prof. Tyler’s book 
tells what chemistry is and how best to study it. He 
leads the young student on to an acquaintance with 
the principles of the science by means of a series of 
simple experiments which can be made by any one at 
little cost, and yet serve every purpose. “ 7hrough 
a Microscope”? tells not only what may be seen, what 
new wonders studied, but also where and how; and 
moreover gives practical instruction by which a good, 
cheap home-made microscope may be constructed. 
All three of the books deserve a place in every school 
library, and will do good there. 

UNITED STATES HisToRICAL OUTLINES. For 
Zeachers and Students. By F. Gillum Cromer, 
Union City, Ind.: Published by the Author. 

Such a list of dates and facts, comprising “ all the 
leading events’? of American history, may be made 
helpful to teachers and possibly to scholars; but the 
likelihood is that in nine cases out of ten it will be 
made a tyranny to the latter at least, and an aid only 
to the dissipation of all interest in history, by making 
it «mere mechanical process of memorizing. It is a 
double-edged sword, therefore—good for some, harm- 
ful for others. 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 
By Ambrose Tighe. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 18mo., pp. 131. Price, 45 cents. 

This is one of the most recent volumes of Apple- 
tons’ well-known series of History Primers. It is, 
however, by no means a book for primary scholars, 
but for advanced students of history and political 
economy to appreciate, and yet for the general reader 
to understand and profit by. Telling first what are 


Easy Lessons 


the chief sources of Roman history, it shows then the 
structure of ancient society, of Rome under the kings, 
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the earliest reforms of the Roman constitution, the 
conquests and colonies, further development of the 
coustitution, and finally, how Rome was governed at 
the time of the Second Punic War. The teacher of 
history will find the little book of great helpto him. To 
understand thoroughly our own political constitution, 
or that of any other nation, a knowledge of the orig- 
inal parent constitution of all, as here set forth, seems 
absolutely essential. 

S1x WEEKS’ PREPARATION FOR READING CAESAR. 
By J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
18mo., pp. 107. Price, 45 cts. 

Dr. Whiton has certainly succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in combining, in this little book, thor- 
oughness with expedition. The first part not only 
affords a concise and reliable guide, by references to 
Allen and Greenough’s, Gildersleeve’s and Hark- 
ness’ Grammar, but also copious and sensible expla- 
nations of just such points as beginners need. Each 
lesson contains everything for which a grammar needs 
to be consulted on its subject, except the paradigms. 
Part second contains aids for the pupil after he has 
begun reading Czsar. It is a compact, thorough, 
and excellent work, but the average pupil will re- 
quire more than “ six weeks’’ for its mastery. 
JUGURTHINE WAR OF SALLUST. Zdited by Chas. 

Geo. Hebermann. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

r2mo., with map and illustrations, pp. 279: 

There is much sound and thorough scholarship re- 
vealed in the Introduction, Notes, etc., of this volume. 
The notes are not of a character to help the student 
over hard places without understanding them, but by 
making him understandthem. The references are to 
the leading Latin grammars. The text follows that 
of Jordan; the typography is clear, paper good, and 
whole mechanical make-up excellent. We heartily 
commend it to Latin classes in need of a thoroughly 
reliable Sallust. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Witha 
Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civili- 
zation, and the Life of the Lonqueror Hernando 
Corte By Wm. H. Prescott. In two volumes. 
Vol. 7. New York: Jno. B. Alden. s12m0., gilt 
top, illustrated, pp. 467. Price, $2.25 the set. 
There are no doubt thousands who appreciate the 

need of every student of American literature and his- 
tory having Prescott’s charming works, but who have 
been unable to meet this need on account of the high 
price. To them this edition, at less than half the 
usual price, will be a great boon. It is needless to 
say that there is no other history of Mexico to be com- 
pared with Prescott’s. This edition contains all that 
the highest-priced editions have, illustrations, notes, 
index, and everything. It is well printed, on good 
enough paper, and bound in substantial and hand- 
some style. No school or teachers’ library need ask 
for a better edition. 

EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. According to the Cumu- 
lative Method, Adapted to Schools and Home IJIn- 
struction. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 142. 

Some time ago we had occasion to note approv- 
ingly Prof. Dreyspring’s application of the cumulative 
method to German. We venture to say that its ap- 
plication to the study of French will meet with equally 
great success. It does not begin in the ordinary way, 
with pages of paradigms of declension and conjuga- 
tion; but in the more easy and natural way, with 
simple sentences, presenting the normal phases of 
the language first. From this it then proceeds grad- 
ually, with much repetition, to build up a knowledge 
of the whole language. The guides to pronunciation 
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are particularly simple and accurate, so that any one 
can, with but little assistance, make himself master 
of enough of the language for ordinary conversation 
from this book alone. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. ew 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Six Nos. Price, $1.50. 
The publishers have succeeded in producing an ex- 

ceé-lingly attractive and every way excellent series of 
co, ,-books, containing a thoroughly practical system 
of penmanship, well classified and graduated; the 
printed business-forms, checks, receipts, etc., to be 
filled out by the scholar, are novel and useful fea- 
tures. The books are handsomely made, the paper 
is of excellent quality, and altogether the series is 
very superior to most books of the kind. 


GREEK Lessons. By Robert P. Keep. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. s12mMo0., pp. 257. 

The need of a simple grammar with exercises, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the larger grammars, intro- 
ductory as it were to these, is recognized by teachers 
of beginners in Greek. Just this need Prof. Keep 
aims to supply in this satisfactory volume. The book 
is meant to serve as an introduction, companion and 
guide to Hadley & Allen’s grammar. Hence there 
are many references to the latter. ‘The exercises are 
accompanied by vocabularies, and the rules of syn- 
tax required are printed in full. At the close of the 
book, instead of the usual short disconnected senten- 
ces from various Greek authors, there is given a 
portion of the Anabasis in full, thus preparing for the 
reading of Xenophon, which usually is the first author 
taken up by students. The volume is one that will 
be appreciated by many teachrse. 


ASTRONOMY BY OBSERVATION. An Elementary 
Text-book for High Schools and Academies. By 
Eliza A. Bowen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
gl0., pp. 90, charts and illustrations. Priec, 50 cts. 
A book like this cannot fail to interest students in 

astronomy. It makes the scholar become an inde- 
pendent observer of the heavens, by teaching him 
how to identify the constellations at various seasons 
and hours of the night. Then the motions, etc., of 
these observed heavenly, bodies are described in plain 
language. The student is incited to think; and 
theories are always deduced from observed and un- 
derstood facts. A little knowledge of elementary 
geometry, and of the laws of light, is all that is pre- 
supposed in the scholar using the book. Such an 
one can with little pains take up the study of As- 
tronmy without a teacher, and with no other guide 
than is afforded by this practical and every way ex- 
cellent volume. 

YounG Fo.ks’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Written exclu- 
sively for this work by E. C. and L. J. Rook. 
Philadelphia: National School of Elocution. r2mo., 
paper, pp. 115. 

THE ELOcUTIONISTS’ ANNUAL, 
by Mrs. J..W. Shoemaker. 
paper, pp. 200. 

The first of these books contains a large number of 
original, quite new Motion Songs, Charades, Panto- 
mimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, Drills, etc. 
Their average quality is better than is found in many 
such collections. All of them being new will re- 
commend the book to those who have the burden of 
getting up entertainments resting upon them. Mrs, 
Shoemaker’s Annuai also has a variety of new Read- 
ings, Recitations, Dialogues, and Tableaux. The 
selection of prose and poetical readings and recita- 
tions is made, very wisely, from the standard authors 
of the language. They take up the bulk of the book, 
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which is well, for they are much better than the dia- 
logues and charades, which occupy the last thirteen 
pages. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

Wentworth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A book for beginners in geometry. The truth that 
it is only by exercise in the solution of problems that 
the science can be mastered is, very properly, every- 
where proceeded upon. Hence exercises abound, 
advancing from the simplest to those more difficult. 
Special propositions, more difficult than the rest, are 
given at the ends of the chapters as “ Supplementary 
Propositions,”’ A key with answers is given as Ap- 
pendix, and occupies 26 pages. The book is uniform 
in make-up with the rest of Wentworth’s Series. 

A First READER. Stickney. Jilustrated. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. s12mo. Boards, pp. 182. 

Just a shade higher in grade than Stickney’s 
Primer Its guiding principle is the only correct one, 
namely, to provide such reading even for the young- 
est pupils, as shall not only interest them, but culti- 
vate good literary taste, promote right feeling, and 
appreciation of what is excellent. ‘The exercises, or 
selections, are mostly taken from our standard juve- 
nile magazines. A few songs are interspersed. We 
consider it a good book. 


First NATURAL HIsTorRY 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Supply Co. 16mo. pp. 109. 
A first-rate book as introductory to the study of 

Natural History, but not specially adapted as a pri- 

mary literary exercise. The teaching of reading be- 

longs to the department of literature, not of science. 

There is too much of a tendency to forget this in our 

“ practical ’’ day. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Mew York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. r2mo. Illustrated, pp. 220. 

An attractive picture book, aiming in an interesting 
manner to teach the principles of grammar, the use of 
capitals, punctuation, spelling, and composition and 
letter-writing, dy practice. If properly used by a 
skillful teacher, this aim may be accomplished. 

HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE ( New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4 a year,) contains with every 
issue much that is of special use and interest to teach- 
ers. Its industrial articles, historical papers, biograph- 
ical, literary, and articles on travel, make it an edu- 
cation in itself, and invaluable to the teacher who 
would keep up with the times in literature, science 
and art. Its variety of contents makes it particularly 
suitable for school libraries and reading circles. 


THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE is a monthly eclectic 
magazine, averaging about 100 pages, issued by Jno. 
B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York, at the exceed- 
ingly low price of $1.50 per year. It reprints mainly 
from the leading English magazines and reviews. 
The September number has excellent articles on 
Genius and Precocity, by James Sully; Home Rule 
for Ireland, by Justin McCarthy; literary articles on 
Wordsworth and on Charles Lamb, gn Martin Tup- 
per’s Autobiography, which has made such a stir, and 
a parody on the Baconian theory of the authorship 
of Shakespeare, entitled Who Wrote Dickens? There 
are also articles on British Rule in India, the State 
Purchase of Railways, Our Railroad Methods, the 
Greek Home according to Homer, A Pilgrimage to 
Sinai, and others as interesting, besides a department 
of Current Thought. Altogether it gives more good 
reading for the money than can be had anywhere 
else, though the make-up of the magazine has a rather 
cheap and unattractive appearance. 


By G. A. 
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STRONG LADS OF LABOR. 


— 


1. Let oth-ers proclaim the bold son of war’sfame,Andthe heroes of cannon and 
2. Let lux-u - ry'’s fool, in his proudsplendor roll, Or danceout his life to the 
3. From for-est to cit -y, from cra-dle to cof -fin, We see the great work of their 


~~ 


sa - bre, A_ song let us sing.and around let it ring, In the praiseof the stronglads of 
ta - bor, Could he drink, could he eat, could he clothe head or feet, Were it not for the strong lads of 
hands, sir, Each mountain’s high crest, and the ocean's broad breast, Bythe mightofthetoiler is 


— 


la - bor. Let mon-ar-chies boast of the wallson their coast, Towardoff a threaten - ing 
la - bor? The sword, tongue, or pen, with good minds and good men, May each prove a very good 
spanned, sir. Then send the shout home, tothe sky’s loftydome, Beeach manto man, brother and 


FF 


neighbor, But a_ nation’s true power, in danger’s dark hour, Ex- ists inherstronglads of 
neighbor, Butin war, plague, or panic, their shield’s the mechanic, And the aid of the strong sons of 
neighbor, Sing the plow, plane and plumb, trowel, hammer and loom, And reward tothe strong lads of 


la-bor; But a nation’s true pow-er, in danger’s dark hour, Exists in her strong lads of la - bor. 
la-bor; But in war, plague, or panic, their shield’s the mechanic, And the aid of the strong sons of labor. 
la-bor; Sing plow, plane and plumb, trowel, hammer, and loom, And reward to the strong lads of labor. 
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